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PREFACE. 



The foll6wing W(>rk differs in muny important respects 
frdm most others b(saring a similar title. Its main pe- 
culiarities are these : — 

1. The Etymology has been treated much more fully 
than is usual ; and the formation of the primary, Saxon, 
and purely English Derivatives is now, perhaps, for the 
first time, taught in a School Grammar. 

2. The Verbs, commonly called Irregular, are arranged 
in regular classes; and the Plurals, commonly called 
Irregular, are classified and explained. 

3. The arrangement of the Tenses of the Verb, usually 
very complicated and perplexing, has been much sim- 
plified, 

4. The Potential Mood, which, singularly enough, 
some grammarians have confounded with the Subjunc- 
tive, has been retained as a Mood, in order to avoid 
introducing a new term into English Grammar. The 
Auxiliaries of the Potential might be called, as in Ger- 
man, Verbs of Mood. 

5. The Rules of Syntax have been distributed under 
certain main divisions or headings (Rulxs 1, 2, ^ 4, &c.), 
find subdivisions (Rules 1. A. — 1. B. — 1. C.--&C.)- 
This arrangement, it is believed; will be found very con- 
ducive to perspicuity, and a considerable aid to the 
memory. 

6. Almost every paragraph is numbered throughout 
the book, so that any remark or rule can be easily and 
quickly referred to. 

7. Almost every fresh Definition, Rule, Observation, 
Caution, &c., has an Exercise upon it. As soon as any 
information is imparted, the pupil is called on to act upon 
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it. The Instructions and the Exercises, so to speak, 
keep pace with one another. By thus limiting the object, 
the judgment may be exercised upon it more correctly. 

8. None of the Exercises contain bad English to be 
put into good. The exclusion of that pernicious prac- 
tice, which has become almost universal in School Gram- 
mars, forms an important feature of the work. 

9. Many usages and phrases, purely idiomatic and 
sanctioned by our best writers, which, however, have been 
condemned as bad in some School Grammars, probably 
from want of acquaintance, or from a deficient acquaint- 
ance, with the older forms of the language, and with the 
genius of the whole family of tongues to which ours 
belongs, have been regarded as genuine English, and 
reduced to rule. {See Sections 294, 297, 352, 370.) 

10. A Form of Parsing will be found at the end of the 
book (p. 160). No separate Parsing Exercises have been 
given, since all (he Exercises in the book may be used 
for this purpose; and they contain every requisite va- 
riety of construction. 

11. A word or two may be added touching the way of 
using the Exercises. The directions prefixed to them 
(after the ^S^), suppose the pupil to write them out on 
paper, or on a slate; but they may also be done orally, 
or on the black board, or otherwise, with a slight alter- 
ation of the directions. 

12. While the Authors have sought to state things in 
a way consistent with sound views of language, they 
have, when forced to choose between the two, preferred 
a practical to a scientific arrangement or explanation. 
For young learners it would have been out of place to 
follow any other plan. As illustrations of what is meant, 
reference may be made to Sections 259, 367> 377, 380, 
394. 

On the importance of a knowledge of Grammar gene- 
rally, it is unnecessary to say more, than that an igno- 
rance of it is a disgrace, and an evil for which hardly any 
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thing can make up. A person who does not understand 
Grammar can scarce think correct!}', for he cannot speak 
correctly ; and correct speaking generally accompanies 
(logically) correct thinking. The study of Grammar, 
too, has been shewn, by an overwhelming amount of 
experience, to be the very best instrument for calling out 
and strengthening the powers of the mind. 

MnglUh Grammar, in particular, it is necessary to 
study, distinctly from other Grammar, because of its 
peculiarities in genius and structure. It is sometimes 
said that English is learnt well enough by hearing good 
English spoken. If onlif good English were heard by 
children, the argument might be worth something ; but as 
long as they hear so much bad English spoken, as they 
often do, it can have no weight at all. Besides, to know 
what is right is not the same thing as to know whv it is 
right; and Grammar teaches not only how to speak cor- 
rectly, but also wht/ one mode of speaking is right and 
another wrong. 

Without a knowledge of some of the kindred languages, 
the Authors would not have ventured on the compo- 
sition of this work ; well knowing, that a Grammar of any 
language, written independently of a comparison with 
others of the same family, must inevitably fall into ridi- 
culous mistakes. 

The Authors intend shortly to publish an Introduction 
to English Composition, the object of which will be, in 
the first place, to teach the accurate construction of sen- 
tences, as sentences (not as exemplifying this or that Rule 
of government, agreement, &c.), and in the next place to 
lead the pupil gradually on to expressing his own thoughts 
on any given subject, in his own words, with facility and 
precision, and to the practice of what is commonly called 
writing themes. In this work constant reference will be 
made to the Grammar.* 

* Part I. of the abox-e work is cince published under the title of Ths 
Ymmg Cmnpo$mr, by Jamxs Coenw sll. Ph.D. 

B 8 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION, 



Thb Authors have been much gratified by the high opinion 
which has been pronounced upon their Work by eminent 
scholars and teachers, as well as by the Press. The unusually 
rapid sale of a large edition has rendered a second neces. 
sary, And> in preparing this, the Authors have not only availed 
themselves of various suggestions which have been made by 
others, but have spared no pains on their own part to make 
the book complete, and fitted for general adoption. The fol- 
lowing improvements, among others, have been made:—- 

(1.) All the Definitions, Rulrs, &c^ which are to be 
comtnUted to memory^ have been printed in a large type ; and 
thus are at once distinguished from the Explanations and 
Obsbrvatioks, which are to be read, and from the ExsRCissSf 
which are to be written. All tables and lisls, of course* must be 
learnt 

(2.) Copious Lists of the principal Derivatives from Aqglo* 
Saxon, Latin, and Greek have been given ; and throughout the 
whole Section on the Formation and Derivation of Words, 
Exercises have been added, which will at once test and facilitate 
the pupil's comprehension of the subject. Owing to the change 
of type, there is no increase in the sise or price of the Work; 
yet it will be seen that these Lists fill many pages, and explain 
the Derivation of above seven thousand English words. 

(S.) The longer Rules have been shortened, where it could 
be done without making them less simple ; and some of the 
more important Exercises have been lengthened. 

(4.) A Table of the Verb has been given, p. 162, which, 

used )n connection with the Blank Form suggested in the 

Note, has been found to render the acquisition of one of the 

most dilScult parts of EngUiih Grammar exciting and interest- 

. ing, and therefore easy. 

(5.) For the use of those Teachers who may prefer it, the 
old terminology of the Verb has been inserted in brackets in 
the Conjugation. 

It may be suggested that the whole section on the Formation 
and Derivation of Words bad better be left till the rest of the 
book has been gone through. 

The Pupils should be made to read the Explanations and Ob- 
servations, and thoroughly to master them, so as to be able to 
answer any questions upon them. It might perhaps be as well 
if those parts were sometimes read aloud in class^ and com- 
mented on by the teacher. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



1. Grammar is the science of words. 
% Words are composed of letters. 

3. In the English language there are twenty- 
six letters. The letters all together are called tne 
Alphabet. They are these — a, 6, c, d, e, /, ^, 
hf hjj ky ly m^ n^ o, p, g, r, a^ ty u^ t?, w^ <r, v, x. 

4. These letters are vowels or consonants. 
The vowels are five ; a, e, «, o, u. 

The consonants are twenty-one ; 6, c, d, /, ^, 
A, J, A?, /, m, w, p, g, r, «, ^ v, w, a?, y, j?f. 

Obsx&vation. Under the consonants are included w and y, 
wben they begin a syllable. Elsewhere they are vowels. Vowels 
sounded together are called a diphthong, as om in sound, tU in 
rtdn, ee in glee* 

Writing words correctly is called Ortho- 
graphy. 

exercise i. 



(*) Write down the following words, and draw your 
pencil through the vowels, and underline the consonants :•— 

Hope, Threshold, Column, Business, Home, Think, Man, 
Manners, Rule, Send, Have, Into, Come, "Will, War, Yes. 

('*) Draw your pencil through the diphthongs; — 
Cow, House, Guess, Boy, Toyman, Buy, Sleeper, Three, 
Claim, Fair, Fountain, Point, East, Boot, Distinguish, Way. 

5. Grammar is divided into two parts, Ety- 
mology and Syntax. 

6. Etymology treats of words by themselves ; 
Syntax treats of words connected into sentences. 
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PART I. 

ETYMOLOGY. 

7. Etymology is divided into two branches. 
The first treats of the various kinds of words, 
with their inflection or declension* The second 
treats of the formation or derivation of words. 

SECT. I. THE INFLECTION OF WORDS. 

8. There are nine pahts of speech, or sorts of 
words; Article, Noun, Adjective, Pronoun,Verb, 
Adverb, Preposition, Conjunction, Interjection. 

ARTICliES. 

9. An Article is a word prefixed to a Noun, 
to mark the extent of its signification. 

There are t^o Articles. — 1. The Definite Ar- 
ticle, the ; 9s, the man^ the dog. 2. The In« 
definite Article, an; as, an apple^ an oak. 

10. When the word an comes before a con- 
sonant, the n is dropt, and only a remains ; as, 
a pear J not an pear. An^ or a, means one. 

EXERCISE II. 

S2^ Write out the following words in two lists, one with 
thcDefinite, one with the Indefinite Arlicle ;— 

Oar, Cow, Inn, Upstart, Age, Eye, Mouth, Coat, Ant, Of, 
Waistcoat, 8hoe, Ear, Boot, Sleeve, Daj, Life, Eel, Pig, Ape. 

1 1 . The Indefinite Article an loses its n before A, when sound- 
ed, but not when mute. Thus we say, a houses not an hoiiK, 

So also before y ; and v, when pronounced long, as if with ay 
before it; as, a youth, not an yftuthf a unU, rather than an unii. 

EXERCISE I|I. 
|pp° Prefix the Indefinite Article to the following words:— 
University, Union, Year, Hotel, Hostler, Yard, Herb, HfTO, 
HeroiD*, Hoof, Umpire, Honour, Hour, Heir, Hair, 
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NOUNS. 

12. Nouns are nam^s of persons, animals, 
places, or things; as, man, coi^, town^ bow. 
The word noun means name. 

IS. Names of persons, anirpals, places, or 
things, by which they are distineiiished from 
others of the s?ime cl^ss, are gallea Nouns Pro- 
per, or Proper Names ; as, James^ Oooford, 

14. Noups, upt Proper, ure called Common. 

EXEBCTSE IV. 

%^r Write out |he foIlQwing sentences, and underline all 
tfie Nouns, also writing (P) over the Proper Names: — 

The father sent John into the garden. The boys are in 
school. Where are the ^irls? Ip the house. Where is George? 
In t|ie park. Have you fead this book ? Where are your 
grammars? Jn my pocket. In my box. I| is on the table. 
Where is Samuel? He is| living at Tunbridge. Have you 
ever seen Snowdon? OnW once, in very bad weather. Is 
your brother in London ? No, be is at Liverpool. The boats 
were sunk in the river Thames. The gardener cut down the 
tree. My cousin lives at Paris. 

To Npungi belong Numiber, Case, and Gender. 

XUMDERS. 

15. There are two Numbers, Singular and 
Plural. The Singular is used in speaking of 
one; the Plural, in speaking of more than one. 

16. The SixouLAB Number is the Noun in 
its simple form ; ^s, horsey cow, table, book. 

EXERCISE V. 
i^p" Write out the preceding Exercise, and underline all 
theSlngular Nouns ; — 

17. The Plural Number is formed from the 
Singular. There ar? ^xee ways of fprpaii^g it 
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18. First Way. — The Plural is formed by 
adding s ; as, book^ hooks ; or, where the pro- 
nunciation requires it, es; as, fowy fowes. 

Obs.— Nouns ending in o, preceded by a consonant, general!} 
take a / as, hero, heroet, 

EXERCISE VI. 

(2^ Write out the Plurals of the following Nouns :— 

Boat, Camp, Table, Brooch, Crutch, Boot, Board, Box, 
Bedstead, Horse, Ditch, Coach, Chair, Hero, Grotto, Desk. 

Rdls 1. — Nouns ending in y, preceded by a consokant, 
change the y into ie in the Plural ; as, lady, ladies. But if the 
y is preceded by a vowbi^ the y is not changed in the Plural ; 
as boy, bojfu 

Rule 2. — Nouns ending infoTje change they into v in 
the Plural; as, cd^y caloetf life, lives: bxcbr brief, chief, 
grief, handkerchief; hoof, proof, roif; scarf, wharf, dwarf; turf, 
i!*4fi J^'i 9^^'s, safe Nouns in^ do not take v; as, stuff", 
stuffs : BZCXFT staff, which has thePlural staves. 

EXERCISE VII. 

$^ Write out the Plurals of the following Nouns : — 

Bay, Galley, Quality, Hoof, Proof, Loaf, Toy, Half, Cuff, 
Quantity, Donkey, Party, Moiety, Cliff, Wife, Muff, Fly. 

19. Second Way. — The Plural is also formed 
by adding en ; as, ar, oxen. 

20. Obs. 1.— In &ro/A«r,5re</iren, the vowel is changed also; 
en is added, and o becomes e. 

21 . Obs. 2.— The Plural of child is children. Children is the 
only Plural in ren now remaining. Formerly there were more. 
Wiclif wrote lambren as Plural of lanUt, 

22. Obs. 3. — Svnne is a softened form of sowen, the plural 
of Sow; and kine, of cow-en, the plural of cow.— The plurals in 
en were once Teiy numerous, and the words eyen, housen, &c., 
were used as we use eyes, houses, &c. Many such words are 
itill used in Scotland, and some parts of England. 
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28. Third Way. — The Plural is also made 
by changing the vowel ; as, man, men, 

Obs. — In vmnatif women, two vowels are in fact changed ; 
for the is pronounced differently. 

24. RuLs, — ^ is changed to ei oo to eeg <m tot.— ifoiiy 
womantfoot, tooth, goose, moute, loute, are made Plural so. 

25. Obs. 1. — The c in lice and mice represents the « in the 
aingular, huse and mouse. The plural sign is the change of the 
▼owel (ok to i) ; the s-sound is part of the root. (178. Obs. 5.) 

26. Obs. 2. — In pence and diee the c represents the plural s 
inpenntesanddi^f, which are the regular plurals. (178. Obs. 5.) 

27. Obs. S. — Some words have the plural in two forms ; as 
pennies, pence ; dies, dice ; brothers, brethren. Then they are dif- 
ferently used ; pennies, for penny-pieces separately, as coins ; 
pence, when spoken of together as money : dies, for coining ; 
dice, for gaming. Brothers, is applied to those of a family ; 
brethren, generally to those of a society or other body. 

28. Obs. 4. — Some words have the Plural the same as the 
Singular; as, sheep, deer. So Jish, cod, saknon, &c., are ttsed. 

EXERCISE VIII. 
^dgr Write out the Plurals of the following Nouns:— 
Man, Foot, Child, Ox, Brother, Goose, Mouse, Tooth, 
Louse, Penny, Sow, Woman, Die. 



Nouns purely Latin, Greek, French, &c., 
generally retain their original plurals. 



AddflBduxn 


Addenda 


Anumuenifs AmanueDia 


Analyiit 


Analyses 


Aniinalcu- 


Animalcula 


lum 




Antithesis 


AntithcMS 


Apex 


Apices , 


Appendix 


Appendices 


Arcanum 


Arcana 


Automaton Automata 


Axil 


Axes 


Bandit 


BanditU 


Basil 


Bases 


Beau 


Beaux 


Calx 


Calces 


Cherub 


Cherubim 


Convezsasi- 


. Conversasi- 


one 


onl 


Grids 


Crises 


Criterion 


Criteria 



Datum Data 

Desidenir Desiderata 

turn 

Dictum Dicta 

Rffiuvium EfBuvia 

Eiiipsis Ellipses 

Erratum Errata 

Focus Foci 

Formula Formulae 

Genus Genera 

Genius Geniuses 

{man of) 

Crenius Genii 

{atpirU) 

HypothesiB Hypotheses 
IgnisFatuus Ignes Fatui 

Index Indices 

Lamina Laminas 

Larva LarysB 

Macus Magi 



Medium Media 

Memoran* Mcmoianda 

dmn 

Metamor- Metamor- 
phosis phoses 
Miasma Miasmata 
Monsieur Messieurs 
Nebula Nebulae 
oasis Otees 
Parenthesis Parentheses 



Phasls 
Phenome- 
non 
Radius 
Seraph 
Stimulus 
Stratum 
Vertex 
Vortex 
Viztuoio 



Phases 
Phencunena 

Radii 

Seraphim 

Stimuli 

Strata 

Vertioes 

Vordces 

Virtuosi 
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CASES. 

80. There are three Cases : the Nominative, 
the Possessive, and the Objective. 

SL In Nouns the Nominative and Objective 
agree in form. They differ only in use. 

82. The Singular Possessive is made by adding 
9 with an apostrophe {'s) ; as, man, man*9, 

EXEKCISE IX. 

(7 Write out the Cases of the Nouns in Ex. ▼!., thus :— 
Singuhr^ Nom. Jfook, Poss. BookU. Obj, Book, 

88. The Plural Possessive is made like the 
Singular, by adding ^ with an apostrophe to the 
Plural Nominative ; as, meny men^a. 

84. But when the Plural ends ip j, the Po3- 
sessive s is omitted, and only the apostrophe re- 
mains; as, horses^ teeth, that is, the teeth of 
horses. 

EXERCISE X. 
f$gr Write the Plural of Nouns in Ex, ti. like the Sing :— 

35, Oas. — In the Singular also, when a word ends in e^ the 
g b«ng sounded, the possessive t is sometimes omitted ; but 
the apostrophe (') is ^ept to show that there should be an $. 
Thus we say, Mos^^ writings. We may also syr, Motels writ- 
ingu On the contrary, we do not say, James* book; but 
always Jamet*s hock^ because the e in James is not sounded. 
Again, if the word ends in s, ce, or even ar, the possessive « is 
often not added. Thus we My^/or ^wetness* sake, Felie* room. 
But this chiefly occurs in phrases with sake; for wesay, /Atf 
dudieu*s carriagey &c,y and do not omit the s, 

EXERCISE XI. 
^tS^ P*>^ ^® following phrases into the Possessive form :— ■ 
The books of Moses. The wife of Phinehas. The wife of 

James. The house of Mr. Jacob. The house of Mr. Jacobs. 

For the sake of conscience. The gardens of Mr. Loddiges. 

Tbe church of St Stephen. The beau^of the Jewess. Vor 

th« fake of peace. The carriage of the Empresiw 
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THE CASES EXPLAINED. 

NOMINATIVE. 

S6« The Nominalive answers the question who or loftal. 

(1.) The hoy broke the window » Whn broke the window? 
^The boy broke the window. Boy is in the Nominative, 

(3.) The dog was sagacioux. What was sagacious ? The dog 
was sagacious. J)og is ir> the Noniinative. 

The Nomiuative, then, is the Case of the w^o or what, 

OBJECTIVE. 

S7. The Objective answers the question wliom or whaU 

(1.) The boy struck the girl. Whom did the boy strike? 
Tlie boy struck the girl. Girl is in the Objective. 

(2.) Tlte boy struck the window. What did the boy strike? 
Ttie boy struck tfte window, WindoVf is in the Objective. 

The Objective, then, is the Case of the whom or what. 

POSSESSIVE. 

39. Hie Possessive answers the question whose or ofwheA* 

(1.) He killed WilSam*s dog. Whose dog did he kill? He 
killed Wittiam*s dog. William*s is in the Possessive. 

(2.) The horseU foot is hurt. The foot tf what is hurt ? 
The horse*s foot is hurt. HorseU is in the Possessive. 

The Possessive, then, is the Case of the wbosc or or what, 

Sd, The following sentence shovys the thr^Q Cosps : — 
James broke the cobbler*s window. 
Nominative, Who broke it ? James, 

Obfective. Broke what ? The window. 

Possessive, Whose window ? The cobbler's, 

EXERCISE XII. 

^p" Underline all the Nominatives, doubly underline the 
OMectives, and enclose the Possessives in brackets : — 

The dog guards the house. The master teaches the boy. 
The horse's hoof is hard. The boy respects his master. God*8 
goodness is great. The shephenl watches the sheep. The 
raven's wings are black. The father protects the children, 
Wellington's victories cannot be forgotten. The boys* bookf 
are here. The cat scratches the girl. The girl drowns the 
cat. The fire burns down the house. Hie houae containa 
tr^ures. The owner loses the treasures. Where are the 
girls' bonnets? The bat has wings. Bees make bpDff* 
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GENDERS. 

40. There are two Genders, the Masculine, 
and the Feminine. 

41. The Masculine denotes the he ; the Fe- 
minine denotes the she; as manf Masculine; 
womany Feminine. 

42. Names of things without life are of no 
Grender, and are thererore called Neuter Nouns ; 
as table, pen. 

ExFL. — Nbutxr means neiiher <f two ; and, as applied to 
Nouns, means neither Masculine nor Feminine. 

43. Obs.— -Many things without life, as sun, ship, &c„ are 
often spoken of as Masculine, or as Feminine, respectively. 
Thus, the sun is spoken of as Masculine, and the word he is 
used in reference to it; while the moon is spoken of as Feminine, 
and the word she is used in reference to it. So ihe church, the 
virtues, failh, hope, charity ; ships ; countries, as England, 
France, Russia, &c., are spoken of as Feminine. 

44. Some Nouns are Common to both genders, 
being either Masculine or Feminine ; as parent, 
teacher, friend, enemy , ally, bird, 

EXERCISE XIII. 

%^' Write down the following words, and put M over the 
Masculines, F over the Femioines, N over the Neuters, and C 
over the Commons : — 

The boy. The author. The girl. The daughter. The 
garden. The aunt. The gander. Sir. The cow. The lad. The 
bachelor. Tlie spinster. The nephew. The hay. The bird. The 
dog. The woman. The mistress. Tlie son. Tlie master. The 
cart. The niece. The book. The lord. The horse. The milk. 
The countess. The earl. The mare. The grass. The bull. 
The lass. Person. The ink. The friend. A duke. An 
enemy. A writing-desk. A university. An army. Madam. 
Tlie rain. The town Brighton, A negro. A Turk. The 
queen Victoria, 
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FORMATION OF FEMININES 
46. The Feminine is distinguished from the 
Masculine : 

46. (1.) By another word ; as uncles aunt, 

47. (2.) By a termination, ess^ or ine. 

48. By the termination ess ; as county countess. 

Obs.— -If the Masculine ends in er or or, the er or or is 
sometimes oraittedy and the est added in its place ; as governor, 
governess. 

But more generally the r is kept, and only the Yowel lost ; as 
songster, songst(eyress ; actor, act(p)ress» 

49. By the termination ine; as hero^ hero- 
ine ; landgrave^ landgrav-ine, 

50. (3.) By prefixing a different word; as 
he-goat^ she-goat ; man*servant^ maid-servant; 
cock'sparrowy hen-sparrow, 

51. Obs. — There are also some Latin Feminines in trix, from 

Masculines in tor; as executrix, from ejeecutor, 

52. LIST OP MASCULINES AND FEMININES. 



Mate, 


Fern. 


Mate. 


Fern. 


Abbot 


Abbess 


Duke 


Duchess 


Actor 


Actxen 


Dog 


Bitch 


Adulterer 


Adultress 


Deacon 


Deaconess 


Ambassadw Ambassa- 


Drake 


Duck 




dress 


Earl 


Countess 


Administrar Administra- 


Elector 


Electress 


tor. 


trix 


Executor 


Executrix 


Author 


Authoress 


Emperor 
Father 


Empress 


Baron 


Baroness 


Mother 


Bachelor 


Maid, Spin- 


Friar 


Nun 




ster 


Gander 


Goose 


Beau 


BeUe 


Husband 


Wife 


Boar 


Sow 


Horse 


Mare 


Boy 


Girl 


Heir 


Heiress 


Bridegroom Bride 1 


Hunter 


Huntress 


Brother 


Sister 


Jew 


Jewess 


Buck 
Bull 


Doe 
Cow 


Kintf 
LaiT 


2r* 


Bullock 


Heifer 


Lion 


Lioness 


Cock 


Hen 


Lord 


Lady 


Count,Earl, Countess 


Man 


Woman 








c 8 



Mtue, 
Marquis 
Master 
Mayor 
Nephew 
Patron 
Peer 
Poet 
Priest 
Prince 
Prophet 
Ram 
Son 

Sorcerer 
Stag 

Shepherd 
Tutor 
Viscount 
Uncle 
Widower 
Wisaxd 



F<SMI. 

Marchioness 

Mistress 

Mayoress 

Niece 

Patroness 

Peeress 

Poetess 

Priestess 

Princess 

Prophetess 

Ewe 

Daughter 

Sorceress 

Hind 

Shepherdesk 

Tutoress 

Viscountesa 

Aunt 

Wklow 

Wltcii 
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ADJECTIVES. 
58. An Adjective is a word which expresses 
the quality of a noun ; as, greats good^ large. 

54. Explanation. — An Adjective has no meaning alone; 
it goes with some noun ; as a good houaem Here good is aii 
Adjective, because it shews the quality of the qoun home, 

EXERCISE XIV. 

t^ (*) Underline all the Adjectives :— 

The strong man works. The sharp knife cuts. The watch- 
ful dog barks. The ripe fruit is plucked. The good seed is 
sown. The new clock is striking. A brave soldier fights. 
Modesty is a great virtue. Rain is beneficial. A large garden 
is not always a profitable garden. A handsome flower is not 
always a sweet-scbelling flower. A swift horse Is very useful. 

Q) Prefix a suitable Adjective to each of these Nouns :— • 

Dog, C^t, Pig, Goat, Horse, Table, Book, Cow, Apple, Sea, 
Grass, Ink, Pen,^ Ox, Fruit, Bees, Ball, Game, Bull. 

SB. Adjectives have three Degrees, the Posi- 
tive, the Compari^tive, ^nd the Superlative. 

56. The Positive Degree is the Adjective in 
its simple form ; as, high^ low. 

57. The Comparative is formed by adding er 
to the Positive; as, highi higher; lotp, lower. 

58. The Superlative is foriped by adding est 
to the Positive ; as, high^ highest ; lowy lowest. 

69, RoLK 1.— If the Positive ends in e, the e is dropt in the 
Comparative and Superlative; as, VfUUt udd-er, wid-est. 

RvhE 9. — If the Positive ends in y, preceded by a coirso- 
VAKT, the y becomes i in the ComparntiYe and Superlative ; as, 
hajip^f hajipi-er, happi^si. But if the y is preceded by a 
VOWEL, the y is kept ; as, g<^, gayety gayest. 

Rutx 3* — If th^ word ends in a sikglk consonant, precede^ 
by a SINGLE vpwel, the consonant is doubled; as, red, redder, 
reddest. But if a word has fwo consonants at the end, or 
TWO vowels before the one consonant, no doubling takes place 
as, thick, thicker, thickest g weak, weaker, weakest* 
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DEGREES OF AOJECTIVRS EXPLAINED. 

60, The Positive Degree asserts a quality of any thing pm- 
tiv^, without any restriction or reference t6 another thing. 
Thus, the sentence, T^e tree is Mgh, asserts positively the height 
of the tree, without reference to any other trees. But we may 
also assert the height of a tree in comparison with some other 
tree or trees, or with something else. We may aay, The apple tree 
is higher than the cherry trest or, 7%e aj^le tree is the highest ofal' 
the trees. — These two forms, higher and highest, are, strictly., 
degrees of Comparison, called, the one the Comparative, and the 
other the Superlative. 

EXERCISE XV. 

1$^* Underline ^11 the Comparatives ; douhly underline the 
Superlatives ; — 

Iron is hard, stee) harder. Tin is heavy^ gold heavier. Oold 
is the heaviest of the precious metals. Glass is clearer than horn^ 
Sight is the noblest of the senses. The movement of light is 
quicker than that of sound. The Rhine is a larger river than 
the Moselle, Croesus was one of the richest of men, Solomon 
was the wisest of men. The cherries are riper than the currants. 
Of all stones the diamond is the hardest. 

61. Most Adjectives of more thm one syllKble 
are compared by prefixing more and most; as 
useful, more useful, most useful. 

62. 0«8. 1. — In the same way less and least are qsed. 

Obs. 2. — The following Superlatives are formed by most 
added to the Positive or Comparative : hindmost^ hindermoU j 
utmost y uttermost, flrom outi upmost, uppermost s inmost, m- 
nermost, 

63. Many common Adjectives are compared 

irregularly. 

Bed W<«se Worst 

rtx Fanher,ft]T-Futheit, 

ther ftarthest 



Late Later, latter Latest* last 

Little Len, lesser Least 

Many,innciiHore Most 

Nigh Nisher Next 

Old 



Fore Fonner Foremoct 

Good Better Best Old Oiaer, elder 01dert»elder 

EXERCISE XVi. 

ttS" Write the three Degrees of all the Adjectives in Eier- 
eiiSXI V. and XV. :— 
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PRONOUNS. 
64. A Pronoun is a word used instead of a 
Noun ; as, James was tiredy and he sat down. 

Expu^Here A0 is a Pronoun, being used instead of the 
Noun JamcM. Instead of saying << James was tired, and Jame$ 
sat down," we say, ''James was tired, and be sat down." 

EXERCISE XVII. 



(*) Underline all the Pronouns: — 

I am fond of woric. We reverence old age. You learn dili. 
gently. He is clever. She walks well. They are very silent. 
You must not associate with bad people. We get on by per- 
severance. We are very fond of her, for she is very diligent. 
If a child b disobedient he is punished. Thou art hungry, 
but I am thirsty. The heat makes me thirsty. The porter 
admitted us. The oflScer praised the soldier, and rewarded biro, 

C*) Put the proper Pronoun, instead of the Noun which is 
repeated : — 

If the boy is good, the boy is loved. If the child is not obe- 
dient, the child is punished. \James tpeakingt) James said to 
his mother yesterday, James will always love you. (Anne 
tpeaking,) Anne called out, Anne cannot come now. The 
servants came and told the master that the servants had done 
as the master had ordered. {Sffeaking to Edward,) When Ed- 
ward comes out of school, Edward must go into the garden, 

65. Pronouns are of the first, second, or third 
person. 

The person speaking is ihejirst person. 

The person spoken to is the second. 

The person or thing spoken of is the third. 

ExPL. — Thus, in the sentence y I assure you that he ii coming t 
J is the first person, being the speaker ; you the second, being 
ipoftm TO ; he the third, being q)oken of, 

EXERCISE XVIII. 

940r Write out the sentences of the preceding Excrcist^ 
and put over the Pronouns of the first person (P, i.) ; ovei 
ttiose of the second (P. 11.) ; over those of the third (P. xii,). 



Cases, 

NOM. 

Poss. 
Obj. 



FluraL 
1 PSK.2rBR. Sfkr. 

We Ye You They 
Ours Yours Theirs 
Us You Them 
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66. Pronouns are of three kinds. Personal, 
Rdative, and Adjective. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

67. A Personal Pronoun is the simple substi 
tute for a Noun ; as, Where is Roberfs book ^ 
He has lost it. 

Exn..— Here he and it simply stand for Rcbeit and the hook^ 
No other relation is implied. 

Singular, 

1 PER. 2 FXR. S PER. 

Mas, jPem. Neu, 
I Thou He She It 

Mine Thine His Hers Its 
Me Thee Him Her It 

68. Obs.— These Pronouns in the Possessive are considered 
as Personal Pronouns only when they include the Noun 
within themselves; as. That is Aw. If they are followed by a 
Noun, they are Adjective Pronouns (77); as, That is his box. 

Caution. — Never use the apostrophe with 
his 9 herSf itSy ours^ yoursy theirs. Write yours^ 
not youths. 

EXERCISE XIX. 

%^ Underline the Pronouns, and put over each the Per- 
son, Number, Case, and Gender :— 

^ I. S. Obj. C. III. S. Obj. F. 

' Me, Her, 

Follow me. Do as I tell you. You must not forget the 
books ; bring them with you. He promises to come to-mor- 
row. He often helped me. We shall be able to render him 
material assistance. She loves them much. He was punished 
yesterday. Whose book is that? Mine. Whose hat is this? 
His. Don't hurt her. The dog seems in pain ; look at it. 
Thou oughtest to return kindness by kindness. He told 
them that he would carry John's books, but not theirs. Is 
that bat yours ? No, it is James's. Caesar not only fought 
baules ; he wrot« an aocount of them too. 
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BSLATIVE PRONOUNS. 

69. A Relative Pronoun rdates to scHiie Noiiti 
or Pronoun going before it, called its Antece- 
dent ; as, / have lost the book which I bought 

ExpL. — Here which is a Relative, because it relates to the 
Noun book going before it. Book is the Antecedent. 

Cata, Mate, and Fern, ifisui, 

Nox. Who Which 

PosiL Whose (MtWhp's) 

Obj. Whom Which 

70. So the compounds whoever, whosoever* 

Cases Masc. and Fern, Neut, 

Nox. Whosoever Whichsoever 
Posa. Whostooever 

Obi. Whomsoever Whichsoever 

Obs. 1.— 9f%oso is used only in the Nominative. 

Ob8. 2.-^The Relatives are the sttme in both Numbers. 

71 Who is used only of persons ; as, The man 
who reads. Which is used of things or inferior 
animals; as, The table which fell; The dog 
which barks, 

EXEBCISB XX. 

t^T Underiine the Relatives ; doubly underline the Ante- 
cedents : — 

The man who bound that book must be A clever workman. 
Whoever breaks this rule will be punished accordingly. The 
carpenter whom we employ is quite a man of genivs. That is 
a fine horse whosesoever it may be. I wond«r whose plan it 
was. The person whom you iaw ridiiig in the park, I met 
yesterday. The tailor who made that coat is no ordinary artist. 
I will give the prize to whomsoever it is due. la this the book 
which I saw in your hands yesterday ? Whoso has abused 
power, clings to it with a yet more convulsive gra^ He may 
take whichever he prefers. Whomsoever he recommends will 
be sure of the situation. Whoever distinguishes himself moil 
will get the prise. The man, who said so, it a wise man. 
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1%. That is sometimes a Relative, and is used 
for who or which ; as, The house that you eaw 
is sold. 

ExPL. — Here we might iuiy whkh ilistead of ikat* 

EXERCISE XXI. 

f^ (*) Instead of «dAo or wMck, put the KelatiYe tkair — 
The man who made your dlning^table is making me a set of 
chairs. The stirawlierries which you gave roe were excellent. 
Where is the bat which you bought to.day ? I have not yet 
seen the house which I bought. I bought it from the account 
which a friend gave me. lie was a man whom I could rely on« 
It is very imprudent to btiy things which you have not seen. 

(^) Instead of thai, put the equivalent, loAo, tbhom, or ipAtcik/— 
The persons that refuse to obey the law are rebels. He 
that reproveth a scorner getteth to himself shame. The horse 
that my father has bought is four years old. The servant that 
we have hired is a Frenchwoman, Where is the book that I 
lent you ? The pen that I am writing with is the same that 
you gave me. The lady that he married is very intelligent. 

73. What is at once both Antecedent and 
Relative, and is equivalent to that which or 
those which; as, TeU me what you did. 

EXERCISE XXII. 

$^^ (*) Instead of wkat, put the Antecedent and Re- 
lative s— 

He toid me what be had seen. We commonly love what 
has done us good. Let them say what they will, ^e will do 
what she will. I will do what I can. I>i>n't forget to tell 
hirfi what I say. Do you see wliat I mean ? Have you for- 
gotten what ydur father said ? Is this what you mean ? 

(^) Put whatf where it can supply the place of the Relative and 
its Antecedent :— 

Write me an account of tfie things which you see. I told 
him that vfrhich you told me. He often tells me that which 
he ejcpects, Wc endeavour to do that which is fair. This u 
just that which I wanted. Put that which is lying on the table 
into the cupboard. He sent- me those things wltich h« promiaod. 
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ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

74. An Adjective Pronoun is a word which 
partakes of the character of an Adjective and of 
a Pronoun ; as. His book is lost 

75. KxpL. — Here, fut is an Adjective, agreeing with book g 
bat ii is also a Pronoun^ for it stands in place of James's or 
Charles's, or some other person's. (68.) 

Obs. — Adjective Pronouns are also sometimes called Pro. 
nominal Adjectives. 

76. Adjective Pronouns are of five kinds; 
Possessive, Demonstrative, Distributive, Indefi- 
nite, Interrogative. 

77. The Possessive Peonouns are — 

1st Pers. Sing. My Plur, Our 

2d Pers. Thy Your 

3d Pers. His, her, its Their 

78. Obs. l.»-The Adjective oum is used with any of these 
Possessive Pronouns ; as, my own son, thy ownfather, 

79. Obs. 2. — Tlie word se^ is sometimes added to these 
Possessive Pronouns ; as, myself, owrsdves. Self, however, is 
not added to his and tkevr, but to the Personals him and fhem / 
as, himself, themselves. These are called Reciprocal Pronouns. 

EXERCISE XXIII. 

JSUS^ Underline the Possessive Pronouns ; mark over them 
the Person; doubly underline the Reciprocals:— 

Where is my hat? The boy has hurt himself. What have 
you done with your boots? I have sold my horse myself. Who 
is your shoemaker ? He did it himself. Where does thy brother 
live? Do you know her sister? Their brother lives near our 
house. How are your beans this year? They came themselves. 
That is a fine tree, but its bark is a good deal injured. Have 
you ever been at his uncle's ? I dined there with your brother 
and his wife. Whose hat is that ? Your own, is it not ? He 
asked me whose hat that was, and it is his own all the while. 
Physician, heal thyself. I myself saw it. Do it yourself. 
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80. The Demonstrative Pronouns are, 
Sing. This^ that Plur. Tkescy those. 

81 . Rule. — If that can be changed into who, whom, or which, 
it is a Relative ; as, The house that you saw is sold. When that 
marks anything empbatically, it is a DemonstratiTe ; as, Gioe 
me THAT. It is pronounced sbarp^ thdt. 

EXERCISE XXIV. 

9^" (*} Write out the following sentences ; underline the 
Demonstratives, and doubly underline the Relatives :— - 

The man that you sent this morning is not come back. I 
admire that house. Is that a new book ? Which ? That. 
That is a new edition of the book. The boy that came into 
that class last will soon be first. I mean that boy. That is a 
fine horse. Where is that knife you had ? Who said that ? 
jSome place their bliss in action, some in ease ; 
Those call it pleasure, and contentment these. 

(*>) Put the Demonstrative for the word the, where you can: — 

The boy who translated this has done it well. Who is that 
lady ? Which, the lady at the window ? No, the one who if 
walking across the street. She is the mother of the young 
lady whom you met in France last year, at the party you told 
me of. Tbe persons who will not sow must not expect to reap. 

82. The Distributive Pronouns are each9 
every 9- either^ neither. 

83. Ona. 1. — J^ocA and every Are Distributives of akt Number, 
of three, or three hundred. But either and neither are Distri- 
butives of TWO only. We may say either, orneither, of these ptanSf 
provided tbereare only two, but not if there are more than two. 

84. Obs. 2. — Neither is equivalent to not either, (196-8.) 

exercise XXV. 
I^^T Underline the Distributives : — 

Each of us must take a candle. Neither of you ought to go, 
£very one of you must go. Which of us shall go ? Either. 
Either of you may write out the list. Every part of Italy is 
cultivated like a garden. Neither of the twins was there. 
Every rose has a thorn. Each boy if to ha?e his book, 

D 
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85. The Indefinite Pronouns are AU^ 
Any^ Both, Certain^ Few, Many^ Much^ None, 
Oncy Other y Another, One another y Each other. 
Several, Some, Such, Whole* 

86. Obs. — These words are likewise used as Adjectives; as 
all men, both hotues. When used with Nouns, they are Adjec 
tives; when without, they are Pronouns. Sometimes the Ad- 
jective and Noun arb written in one word ; as tomeihing .• to 
nobody/ where, strictly, no is an Adjective, and body a Noun. 
Commonly^ these compounds are regarded as Nouns merely. 

EXERCISE XXVI. 



Underline the Indefinite Pronouns ; doubly ttnderUue 
the Compounds; when Atyeetives, enclose theih In brackets:*^ 

They were amusing one ftnbth^f. I have not been on any of 
the railroads. Have you seeti any onfe ? These pens are worth 
nothing. I have not seen such fine strawberries for many years. 
Will you take a few ? They were opposed to each other. All 
agreed. There were certain present who told him about it. 
Many were there^ Has he brought anything ? Nothing at all. 
The one became a soldier, the other went to the bar. Several of 
the boys went. One does not like to have one's favours slighted. 

87. Obs. — Other Numerals besides one, both cardinal and 
ordinal, are used as Indefinite Pronouus (92, 94)» that is, 
without Nouns ; as eight came g theJUtt it arrwed, 

88* The Iktehbooatitb Pbonouns are who, 
whose, whom, which, what. 

89. InteiTogatives are used in asking questions. 

90. Oaa. — A question is dlhe^ direet or indirect t direct, 

as who diditf indirect, as he aaked me who did it ^ 

EXERCIBB XX VII. 
Underline the Interrogatives :— 



were 



{Direct.) Who broke that glass? Which of you did it? Whet 
sre you saying? Whose cap is this? Whom did you send? 



(Indirect.) He asked me which tree I meant? Did you 
inquire who he was? I asked whose that book was ? 



KUMEBALS. 

91* Numerals, or Numeral Adjectives, are of 
Iwo kinds, Cardinals or Ordinals. 
92. The Cardinal Numbers are — 

(•) One, Two, Three, Four, Rve, Six, Seven, Eight, Nine, 
Ten, Eleven, Twelve. 

^*J Thirteen (=:three-ten). Fourteen (=:four-ten), &c. 
(«) Twenty (=twain-ty). Thirty (=three-ty), &c. 
(^) Hundrea, Thousand, Million. 

93. Obs. — The first class (*) are the simple numbers ; the 
next Q*) are compounded with ten, by way of addition ; the 
n«xt (<^) Kre coippoiind^ with ty, which means ten, by way of 
multiplication* 

94. The Ordinal Numbers denote the ordep 
in which anything comes. They are, 



(•) First, Second, Third. 
M Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, 
(«) Twenti-eth, Thirt}.eti), Forti.eth, Fifti-eth, &c. 



Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, Eighth, Ninth, &c. 
Twenti-eth, Thirti-etj^, Forti-eth, Fi 
(0 Hundredth, Thousandth, Millionth. 



95. Obs.-- The first three (*) are irregular ; the next (^) are 
made by the addition of th to the Cardinal ; the next (<7 have 
e$h added, and the u becoming t, not tvoentytk, but tweatkih ; 
the ne^t {^) are like the second, simply paving tfc adde^ to 
the Cardinal. 

EX^BCISf: XXVIII. 

C^r Put over the Numerals C lor Cardinal, O for Ordinal:— 
I was there four days. He will return on the twentieth of 
the month. Have yoi| been many days in London ? Only 
three. There are sixty minutes in one hour. In which class 
is he, in the sixth ? I counted a hundred and sixty cherries 
on that tree. Which tree ? The third from here. On what 
day did he leave? Three days ago. There were twelve 
Apostles. January is the first, and February the second 
month. A Pcussian dollar is equal to three shillings. About 
the en4 of the fifteenth century Columbus discovered Ameripi. 
There are ten coiiii»KBdfneq(^ A Wfek bAS wevwi dl^s, 
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VERBS. 
96. A Verb is a word which denotes being or 
doifig ; as, The hoy heats his brother ; The boy 
is beaten by his brother ; The boy sleeps. 

ExFL. — BaUs, in the first sentence, implies an hctiondoneby 
the boy ; is bcaterit in the second, implies an action done to the 
boy by the brother ; and sleeps, in the third, implies a state or 
condition of bein^» These words, then, beats, is-beaienf and 
sleeps, are Verbs. 

EXERCISE XXIX. 



Underline the Verbs : — 

The water boils. The grass is green. The star* sbioe. 
Horses run, birds fly, serpents creep, fishes swim« The wea« 
ther is warm. The day was fine. The boy struck the dog. 
The dog ran up to him. The boy knew his father. The mo- 
ther loves her children. Children obey their parents. Give 
me the book. Your hat lies on the table. Who laid it there ? 
I do not know; but I saw it lying there. The gardener 
prunes the vine. Who is mowing the grass? They make 
bay while the sun shines. The grass was scorched by the sun. 
The book is bound. Who wrote this letter ? It is well done. 

97. Verbs are Active, Passive, or Neuter. 

98. An Active Verb expresses an action that 
must have an agent and an object; as, I praise 
James. 

ExPL. — Here praise is an Active Verb, having a person 
praising (i), and a person praised {Jama). The agent, that is, 
the doer, is /; the object, that is, the person acted on, is James, 

99. A Passive Verb expresses an action done 
to a person or thing, and must have an object 
and an agent ; as, James is praised by me, 

ExFL. — Here tf praised is a Passive Verb, having an object 
who is praised (James), and an agent by whom be is prused 
(am). (1S5.) The action of praising is done to James. 

100. Obs. — The Verb, in its active state, is called the AonVB 
Voiox ; and in its passive, the FAssrrs Voics. 
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101. A Neuter Verb expresses the being or 
$t9te of being of something, or an action not 
passing over to an object ; as, / sleep^ he runs. 

Bxn..— 'Here deep and runt are Neuter Verbs, having no 
object after them. Neuter means neither of two ; and, as ap- 
plied to Verbs, means neither Active nor Paasive* 

102. Obs. I. — Active Verbs are called vaxysmvE, b^puse 
|he action passes over to some oi^ect^ and does not terminate with 
the agent ; as James praises his brother. Here the action of 
praising passes over to the object, hroihery and hance the Verb 
}8 called Transitive. Neuter Verbs are caljed inshansititb, be- 
cause the action does not piiss over to an object, but terminates 
with the agent ; as. You walks Hiey awake, 

103. Obs. 2. — Neuter Verbs sometimes take a Noun afler 
them, not as an object, but rather as explaining and completing 
the meaning of the Verb ; as. He ran a race ; (^ thy way, (355.) 

104. Obs. 3. — Many Verbs are used both as Active and 
as Neuter Verbs ; the context only determining which tliey are : 
9S, to grieve ; a person himself grieves, or he may grieve another; 
that is, causa another to grieve. We may say, He griemU hit 
friendt where the Verb is Active ; qr, He grievet/or hit friend, 
where the Verb is Neuter. 

EXERCISE XXX* 

fST Make three divisions. Put the right Verba under each 
respectively, in the following sentences, and iq Ex. xxxui.}*?- 



/■ 



^cHtfe, Neuter, Patsive, 

The tree wates. The moon enlightens the earth. The tree 
is blown about by the wind. The cow lows. T%e stars glitter. 
The physician cures the invalid. The invalid is cured by the 
physician. The invalid recovers. The smith shoes the horse. 
The horse is shod by the smith. The carpenter makes a table. 
ISut table was made by my carpenter. The raveo croaks. The 
gardener felled the tree. Tlie tree falls. 

105. To Verbs belpng Mood, Tense, Numbers 
and Person. 

dS 
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MOODS. 

106. A Mood is the mode or manner in which 
an action is expressed. 

107. There are six Moods; the Indicative, 
Subjunctive, Potential, Imperative, Infinitive or 
Substantive, Participial or Adjective. 

108. The Indicative either asserts or denies, 
or is used in asking a question ; as, / praise^ I 
do not praise J do I praise f 

109* The Subjunctive denotes a condition or 
supposition, and ^nerally has some Conjunction 
(as if or th^ughyoeSore it ; as. If it rain. 

1 10. The Subjunctive differ* from the Indicative in form, 
only in the Present Tense, except in the Verb to be^ and in the 
Past Incomplete Active and Past Indefinite Passive, which 
have the Verb to he as their Auxiliary, 

111. The Potential denotes possibility, power, 
or inclination ; as. He may come ; He can go, 

\\% The Imperative commands or entreats ; 
as. Praise thou ; Bless thou us, 

113. The Infinitive expresses the meaning of 
the Verb in a general and indefinite way ; as. 
To play is pleasant, 

ExFL. — Here to play is in the Infinitive, and is used as a 
Substantive, being equivalent to the nounji/oy. Hence the 
Infinitive is also called the Substantive Mood. 

114. The Participle or Participial Mood ex- 
presses the meaning of the Verb after the manner 
of an Adjective ; as. Thus the children livedo 
loved by each other. 

ExPL. — Here loved is part of the verb to love, and also agrees 
with children like an Adjective, Hence the Participial is also 
oUled the Ac|)ective Mood. 
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TENSES. 

115. Tense is the distinction of Time. 

116. There are three main Tenses : Present, 
Past, and Future. 

Ob8l — The word ietueme&n9 time, (L.460.) As all time is 
Present, Past, or Fature, these are the tnain divisions of the 
Tenses.— / wrti^e to-dat, 1 wrote tks«uu>aT| Ithi^ write to- 

MOAftOW* 

117. In the Active Voice there are four sub- 
divisions of each main tense, except the Future ; 
namely, the Indefinite, the Incomplete, the Com- 
plete, and the Emphatic. 

THE TENSES EXPLAINED. 

118. Actions are spoken of with reference to times, Indefi* 
nitely or Definitely. Hence the distinction of Indefinite and 
Definite forms under each main Tense. There iione iNDinKiTK 
form in each Tense. Thus, I write, in the present ; I wrote, 
in the past ; I thaU write, in the future. But there are two 
Definite Tenses. For an action may be defined, with reference 
to any time, in two ways; either as Incompubte, or as CoMrLir^ 
at that time. Hence, in each Tense there is a Definite form 
for the Incomplete, and a Definite form for the Complete. 

i pRKS., Incom/fUte) I am writing ; ( Complete) I have written ; 
(Past, Incomplete) I was writing ; {Complete) I had written ; 
(FuT., Incon^slete) I shall be writing; {Complele) 1 shall have 
written. 

119. OBs.-»The Complete Tenses have also a Progressive 
Form in the Active Voice; as, Present Complete, I hone written g 
Progressive Form, I have been writing g Past Complete, / Aa<f 
written: Progressive Form, / had been writing g Future Com- 
plete, I shall have written g Progressive Form^ / shall have 
been writing. 

ExpL. — Iliave been writing is Present, inasmuch as it brings 
the action down to the Present time ; it is Complete, as the 
action is finished ; it is Progressive, as it represents the action as 
having extended over a space of time. 

ISO, But an action may alio be spoken ^ in ui EiosAno 
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way, except it be Future. Hen^ there is an Emphatic form 
in each Tense, except the Future. Thus, Fk«sent Emphatic, 
/ do write t Past Emphatic, I did write* 

Obs. l.'^There is no Emphatic form in the Potential, Infini- 
tive, or Participial Mood ; nor in any Slood of the Passive, 

Obs. 2. — In Negative and Interrogative Sentences, the word 
4o does not make the Ver)} Emphatic. Thus, Do you know him f 
(Interrogiltife) ; and foM do wA knowhiwh (Negative), an not 
Epiphatic, but Indei|i|ite. ' 

Obs. S. — The form, I have written, is usually called th« 
Perfect Tense. This is a correct term ; for perfe^ means com- 
plgiei and/ Atew written implies that the writing is complete. 
But it i> complete naw^ Sp }t is Present m well as Complete, 
It asserts the completion of an action at the jmsent time. The 
doing of the action is poftj but thf compl^enest of the action is 
spoken of aspresent, 

Obs. 4. — The Prfisent Cpmpl^t^ is used to express an 
aption, the effects of whicji ^re spokei) of as coming down to 
the present time. Tbu9 we say, Cae$ar has written his Com' 
tnentaries in a very chaste style. 3ut we cannot say, Qiesar 
HAS WEiTTBN his work on Iq^nguogc in a very chaste style ; for 
it has not come down to us. ^e inust s^yi Caesait wjiots 
his wovi on language in a very chaste et^le* 

121. Obs. $, — Fpr the Incomplete in the Passive Ypice there 
are two forms, one with the Participle in ing aft^r the auxiliary 
he^ as ihe house {s buildinei the other with teing, i^i^d the Past 
Participle after the auxiliary, as, the house is bekig bui^. This 
form, with knng^nd the Past Participle, is admissible only in 
the rast and present Incojpplete Tenses; never in U^e Futui*e. 
\Ve cannot say the house will be being built g nor can we sf^j the 
house had been being built $ such a repetition of the he would 
ofiend the ear. Generally, where it can be used, the form with 
the Participle in ing merely is preferable, and, in such phrases 
as ihe house is buildingf the book is pritUingtj^Cf is nearly always 
use<i I but sometimes this fbrm would cause ambiguity, or be 
whol ly unintelligible ; as, if we were to say the book is praising. 
In such cases the other form must be used | or if that cannot be, 
the construction of the sentence must be changed altogether. 

1SJ8. Verbs, like Nouns, have two NuMBiCRg, 
^inguUr an^ Plural, 
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IS8. Verbs have three Persons, correspond- 
ing to the Personal Pronouns. (65, 67.) 

Obs. — ^Two of these Persons are made by terminations. 
Thus the Second Sing, by est or st; as, thou teU-est, thou hve-tts 
the Third Sing, by eth^ es, or t; as,he tell-eth, he Uush-et, he loves. 

124. These distinctions of Mood, Tense, Number, and 
Person, are shewn (1st), by the context; or'(2dly) by the 
inflection of the word ; or (Sdly) by the help of other Verbs, 
called Auxiliaries. (127.) 

1 25. The second mode of distinction is seen in the forms, 
thou call-ett^ he caU-eth, he cail-i^ I call-ed, where the parta ett, 
eth, if ed, mark certain peculiarities of Person, Tense, &c. So 
in the form, I wrote, the change of the Vowel from t to o 
{write, mrole), shews a difference of Tense. 

Oaa. — There were formerly several inflections in En- 
glish which have now gone out of use. For example, the Infini- 
tive ended in en^ as it now does in the sister language, German. 
To love, was to Imen. To hen (=:to be) occurs in Shakspeare. 
The 1st and Srd Plur. ended in en, as now in German. Thejf 
love was they loven. Chaucer has, they praken, we sUpten, &c. 

126. The third mode of distinction is by Auxiliaries ; as, 
I DID write, I SHALL write, 

127. The Auxiliaries are Verbs which are 
joined to other Verbs to help to mark their dis- 
tinctions of Mood and Tense. They are do^ be, 
have, shallf will^ may, can, let^ must, 

\9S. Verbs which are not Auxiliaries are 
called principal or independent Verbs. 

Obs. — Do, be, have, will, let, are independent Verbs, and not 
Auxiliaries, whenever they are not attached to other Verbs ; as, 
/ do this ;lam well. Here do and am are independent Verba. 

1^. Some Verbs are used only in the third per- 
son, with it as the Nominative. These are called 
Impersonal Verbs ; as. It rains ; It snows. 

180. Verbs that have not all the Moods and 
Tenses are called Defective Verbs, as ought. 
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131, Tiie followji^g are tbe foriqs of the 

AUXILIARY VERBS. 
I.— TQ DO. 

PRESENT. 

Singyimr, Plural. 

I do We do 

Thou deest or dost Ye or tou do 

He does or doth. They do. 

PAST. 

I did We did 

Thou di4st Ypu did 

He did qphey di^, 

8.— TO BE. 

Ikdic Suv. Ikdic. SuBf. 

lam (lOIbo We are (iQwebe 

Tl)Quart (If) thou be You are (Ifjyoube 

He it, (If) he he. They ai^. (If) they be. 

TAn, 

I wan (If) I were We wera (If) we were 

Thou wast f If) thou w^ You were (If) you were 
He was. (If) he were. They wer^ (If) they were^ 

rABnCIPLBS, 

FEBaEMT, Being* past. Been. 

8.— TO HAVE. 



I have We have 

Thou hast Tou have 

He has or hath« They have. 



I had We had 

Thou h^^i yoM had 

He had. T^ey hi|d. 

PAKTICIPUS. 

mxsniT, Having past. Had. 
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4.-^8HALU 


IshaU 
Thou sbalt 
He shall. 


PaiSBHT. 

Plarol. 
We shall 
Tou shall 
They shall 


I should 
Thou sbouldst 
He should. 


PAST. 

We should 
You should 
They should. 




5.— WILI*. 


Iwill 
Thou wilt 
He will 


PaBSXMT. 

We will 
You will 
they will 


I would 
Thou wouldst 
He would. 


PACT. 

We would 
You would 
They would. 




01— MAY. 


I may 
Thou tti«ir6t 
He may. 


PRXSBMT. 

We may 
You may 
They may. 


I might 
Thou mightst 
He might. 


PAST. 

We might 
You might 
They might. 




7.— CAN. 


I can 

Thou canst 
He can. 


PAXSXIIT. 

We can 
You can 
They can. 


I could 
Thou couldst 
He could. 


FAST. 

We could 
You could 
They could. 


8.— LET. (not changed.) 9.»MUST. (not changed.) 
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CONJUGATION OF THE ACTIVE VERB. 

182. The Conjugation of a Verb is its ar- 
rangement in all its Moods, Tenses, Numbers, 
and Persons. 

183. The following is the Conjugation of the 
Verb to praise : — 

ACTIVE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRESBNT. 

A. Present Indefinite (Present). 
Singular, Plural, 

I praise We praise 

Thou praisest Ye or you praise 

He praises, or praiseth. They praise. 

B. Present Ineontplete» 

I am praising We are praising 

Thou art praising Tou are praising 

He is praising. lliey are praiaing, 

C. Present Complete (Perfect), 

I have praised We have praised 

Thou hast praised You have praised 

He has praised. They have praised* 

Progressive Form, I have been praising, &c. 

D. Present Emphatic, 

I do praise We do praise 

Thou dost praise You do praise 

He does praise. Tliey do praiw. 
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PAST. 

A. PasHndefinite. (Past) 

Singular, Plural. 

I praised We praised 

Thou praisedst You praised 

He praised. They praised. 

B. Past Incomplete, 

I was praising We were praising 

Thou wast praising You were praising 

He was praising. They were praising. 

C. Past Complete. (Pluperfect.) 

I had praised We had praised 

Thou hadst praised You had praised 

He had praised. They bad praised. 

Progressive Form, I had been praisiog> &c. 

D. Past JEmphaiicm 

I did praise We did praise 

Thou didst praise You did praise 

He did praise. Tliey did praise. 

FUTURS. 

A. Future Indeflnite* (Future.) 

I shall praise We shall praise 

Thou wilt praise You will praise 

He will praise. They will praise. 

B. Future Incomplete* 

I shall be praising We shall be praising 

Thou wilt be praising You will be praising 

He will be praising. They will be praising. 

C. Future Complete. (Future Perfect.) 

I shall have praised We shall have praised 

Thou wilt have praised You will have praised 

He will have praised. They will have praised. 

progressive Form. I shall have been praising, &c. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
TM.WMWW, 

A. Present Indefimte. (Present.) 

SSngulnr. PluraL 

(If) I praise (10 ^ve praise 

(If) thou praise (If) you praise 

(If) be praise. (If) they praise. 

B. Present Incdthphie, 

(10 I be praising (If) we be pra'sinf 

(If) tbou be praising (If) you be praising 

(If) he be praising. (If) they be pratsipg. 

C. Present Complete. (Perfect.) 

(If) I have praised (If) we have preiaed 

( 10 thou have praised (If) you liave praised 

(If) be have praised. (If) they have praised. 

Progressive Form, (10 ^ ^^^'^^ b^" Praising, &c. 

D. Present Emphatic. 

(If) I do praise (10 ^« do praise 

(10 tbou do praise (If) you do praise 

(If) he do praise. (If) they do praise. 

PAtT. 

Past IneompUte, 

'If) I were praising (If) we were praising 

flf) thou wert praising Qf ) you were .praising 

[if) he were praising. (If) they were praising. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 
AwaKaries .••—May, might, can, could, should, would, must. 

raitBiiT. 

A. Preeeta Indefinite. (Present.) 

Ataattarietf — May, can, must. 

I may praise We may praise 

Tbou mayest praise You may praise 

He may praise. They may praise. 

B. Present Incomplete. 

1 may be praising We may be praisii^ 

Tbou mayest be praising You may be praising 

He may be praising. They may be praisin|f 
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d Pr^erU Complete. (Perfect.) 

^uci/uiriiM?—- May hatv, can bave, must have. 

Singndar. Plural^ 

I may have praised We may have praised 

Tbou mayest have praised Tou may have praised 
He may have praiscia. Tbey may hate praised. 

PAST. 

A. Past TndefirUte. (Past.) 

AwdUcariet: — Might, could, should, would* 

I might praise We might praise 

Thou mightest praise You might praise 

He might praise. They might praise. 

B. Ptat Stcnmpttte. 

I might be praising We might be praising 

Tbou mightest be praislfag Ton itiight be praising 
He might be praising. They might be praising. 

C; Pffii»<^Ul^Mbe«. (Plaperfect.) 

Auxtiiariet: — Might bare, could have, &c. 

I might have pratM We might have praised 

Thou mightest have praised You might Iwve praised 
H# itti^t bav^ praised. They might have praised. 

Progrettive Form, I might hate been praising, &c. 

ikPEBATIVE MOOD. 
A< Pretent IndifinUe. 

i. JLetmapraiM 1. LetuapraiStt 

2. Praise) or praise thou 8. Praise, w praise ye 

9. Let bun praise. 3. Let tbem praisr. 

B. Pretent tncomptele, 

1. X^t me be praising 1. jLet us be pratsing 

2. 3^e praising, or be thou 2. Be pnusiugi or be ye 

praising pnuMng 

8. Let him be praising. S. Let tbem be praising 

B. Preient EmphaHe, 

2. Do praise, or do thou 2. Do praise, or do ye 

praise. praise. 
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INFINITIVE (or substantive) MOOD* 

A. Present Indefinite. (Present.) 

To praise. 

B. Present Incomplete, 

To be praising. 

C. Present Complete. (Perfect.) 

To have praised. 

Progrettive Fomu To have been pniaiiig. 

PABTICIPLES (oB ADJECTIVE MOOD). 

A. Indefinite. rPast) 

Praised. 

B. Incomplete. (PreaactU) 

Praising. 

C. Complete. (Perfect) 

Having praised. 

Pregntdve Form, Having been pimitliig. 

EXERCISE XXXI. 

97 (*) Write out the following Verbs in the tame way, 
or in a tabular form as at page 162:— 

Love, Amuse, Invite, Obey, Command, Submit, Please. 

C») Write over every Verb the part which it is :— 
The boy asked his father for a bat. The father promisee to 
give him one. I will send for one. The boys amuse one 
another. To command and to obey are different things. We 
have received an invitation. He will submit. He had arrived 
before ibe time. Tliou lovedst thy parents, Tbey have been 
reading. Why did you not leave the letter ? I did leave it. 
The vessels bad sailed before he arrived. I can hear you now. 
They would be glad to see you, I do not know that. The 
army had been retiring for some days. I have heard that. He 
is making arrangements to go away in a week. If he have it, 
let him say so. The men were receiving high wages. The 
builders will commence to>day ; but when will they have 
6nished? I shall be riding slowly along the road. I would 
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bftve spoken to him, if I had seen him. She will come if it b« 
possible. Tell your brother I am going. Do tell him atonce^ 
He would not like me to go without seeing him. Our party 
ought to have won that game at cricket. My friend has novir 
retired, respected by all. I should be coming more frequently^ 
if I were more at leisure. I may come often, having retired 
from business. While digging up that field, he found some 
coins. We ought to be making greater progress. The news- 
paper may have come now. You cannot have the horse to-day. 
Let them be preparing that exercise, while I am hearing this 
class. If Charles finish his task in time, send bim here to 
dinner. The horse having leaped the ditch was galloping along 
the road when we saw bim. The girls must g« now. If my 
brother come, tell him to walk in. I hope I shall have been 
reading three hours before you get up. They do esteem bim 
very much. The children, having been running about the 
fields, have tired themselves. He might have been receiving a 
larger income, if he had been prudent. The army bad been 
retiring for some days. They were saying that the men ought 
to have worked harder. Let them be going forward. 

(<^) Put all the following sentences into the corresponding 
forms of the Past and of the Future Tense Indicative :— 

Hie boy obeys. We like cherries. T%ey are submitting. 
I do believe what you say. I have surveyed the premises. He 
has commanded large armies. We are tying the knot. Thou 
lovest thy brother. Thy sister loves thee. 

(*^) Put the following sentences into the corresponding forma 
of the IVesent and Past Potential ; — 

We think differently* The boys and the girls are in the 
garden. The girl runs away. We have not said much about 
it. Hiey are receiving information on the subject every day. 
Have you been doing so ? The coach did not run last month. 
He had not done it then. You have not been behaving as you 
ought to have done. Did you hear him speak ? The woodman 
had not cut down the trees last month. 

134. The Passive Voice is formed by putting 
the Participle Indefinite after the various parts 
of the verb to be. 

s 2 
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PASSIVE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD 

rKSSCNT. 

A. PresefU Indefinite, (Present.) 
Singular, Plural, 

I am praised We are praised 

TUoii i^rt praised You are praised 

IIu is {^rs^ised. They are praised. 

B. Present Incomplete, (See 121.) 

* 

C. Pre9tnt Compete, (F^ect.) 

I have bfien praised We have been prais^ 

TliQU (iMt been prai^^d "^PU bare b^a praised 

B« baa been praised* They have been pjais^ 

PASC. 

A. Past Indefinitt, (Past.) 

I was praised We were praised 

Xbpu WB«t praised You were prai^ 

lie was pTai»ed. They were preset). 

B. Pott IncompUte, (See 121.) 

C. Poilt Compldte. (Pluperfect.) 

I had been praised We bad been praiM^ 

Tliou hadat been praised You had been praised 

H« bad been pvaised. They had been prabad. 

ruvuai* 

A* Future Ind^fimle, (Future.) 
J shall be praised We shall be praised 

Tliou wilt be praised You will be praised 

He will be praised. Tbey will be praised. 

B. Future Incomplete, (See 121.) 

C. Future Complete, (Future Perfect.) 

I shall have been praised We shall have been praised 

Thou wHt have been praisod You will have been praised 
He will have been praised. They will havebtenpnused. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

PRKSKNT. 

A. PresetU Indefinite, (Present.) 
Singular, PiuraL 

(If) I be praised (If) we be praised 

(If) thou be praised (it) you be praised 

(If) he be praised. (If) they be praised. 

C. Present Complete, (Perfect.) 
(If) I have been praised (If) we have been praised 

(If) thou have been praised (If) you have been praised 
^If) he have been praised. (If) they have been praised, 

VAST. 

P<at Indefinite* 

!If) I were praised (If ^ we were praised 

If) thou wert praised (tf ) you were praised 

(If ) he were praised. (If) th«y were praised. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

FRESEMT. 

A. PrewtU Indefinite, (Present.) 
I may be praised We may be praised 

rhou mayest be praised You may be praised 

lie may be praised. Hiey may be praised. 

C. Present Complete, (Perfect.) 
I may have been praised We may have been praised 

Thou mayest have been You may have been 

praised praised 

He may have been praised. They may have been 

praised. 

PAST. 

A. Past Indefinite, (Past.) 
I might be praised We might be praised 

Thou mightest be praised You might be praised 

lie might be praised. They might be praised. 

C. Past Complete, (Pluperfect.) 
I might have been praised We might have been praised 
Thou mightest have been You might have been 

praised praised 

He might have beeo They might have b««ii 

pnised. praised. 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
A. Present Indefinite, (Present.) 

Singular, Flural, 

1. Let me be praised 1. Let us be praised 

2. Be praised, or be thou 2. Be praised, or be jpe 

praised praised 

3. Let him be praised. S. Let them be praised, 

INFINITIVE (on substantive) MOOD. 

A. Present Indefinite, (Present) 
To be praised. 

C. Present Complete, (Perfect.) 
To have been praised. 

participles (or adjective mood). 

A. Indefinite. (Past.) 
Praised. 

B. Incomplete. (Present.) 
Being praised. 

C. Complete. (Perfect.) 
Having been praised. 

EXERCISE XXXII. 

^^ (*) Write out the following Verbs in the same way, or 
in a tabular form as at page 162:— 

Press, Love, Reprove, Correct, Blame, Fear. 

C*) Underline the Active, draw your pencil through the Pas- 
live, Verbs ; and write over each the part of the conjugation :— • 

You are flattered by others ; but I will not flatter you. To 
be praised is pleasant, to be flattered is not. When the boy 
bas been told the way, he will find it easily. The house was 
building, when I came by ; when I returned the next week it 
was finished. When will the book be bound ? — I sent it to 
the bookbinder's a month ago. It may be done easily. He 
should have been received. If the letter be written in time, 
you may send it. They might have been deceived. The Pa- 
radise Regained was written after the Paradise Lost. How 
nhould I know, if you do not know? 
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CHANGE FROM ACTIVE TO PASSIVE FORM. 

1S5. Oaa. 1. — The Passive implies an Agent and an Object 
aa well as the Active Verb ; but their order is reversed. When 
the AoBNT takes the lead in the sentence, the Verb is Active, 
and is followed by the Object ; when the Owccr takes the lead, 
the Verb is Passive, and is followed by the Agent. Thus; — 
AcTivc (Agent first.) I love Charles. (Object last.) 
Passivs. (Object flnt.) Chcaiesia loved by me* (Agent last.) 

Obs. S.— a sentence, then, may be changed from the Active 
to the Passive form, by turning thp Objective into the Nomi- 
native, and the Nominative into the Objective, with the Prepo- 
aition by ; as, Act., He ttnkes her ; Pass., She it-ttruck by Urn, 

Expi,,— The Objective her in the Active sentence is changed 
into the Nominative she g and the Nominative he into the (Ob- 
jective him with the Preposition by, and the Veib is made 
Passive. 

EXEUCISE XXXIII. 

$^ (*} Turn the following sentences into the Passive 
Form; ana then write over the Verbs the Mood, Tense, Num- 
ber, and Person t— 

All persons esteem an honest man. The teacher praises 
the diligent scholar. We love our parents. I have passed 
over many errors. His father often blamed him. They could 
have learnt their lesson. You will see them to-morrow. We 
inhabit a beautiful country. We love our country. We ought 
to love our country. The king promoted the captain. Milton 
wrote the Paradise Lost. Johnson wrote the Rambler. Virgil 
wrote tlie Aeneid. England has produced many great poets. 
The river had overflowed the fields. The sun will have 
scorched the grass. 

P>) Turn the following sentences into the Active Form; 
and then write over the Verbs the Mood, &c. :— 

Children are maintained and clothed by their parents. The 
good of the subjects was regarded by the sovereign. The cher- 
ries have been plucked by the boys. The apples had been 
stolen by the children. They will be punished by the master. 
St. Paul's Cathedral was built by Sir Christopher Wren. 
Wines are imported from France into England. Cotton is 
imported by the English into France. The prisoners would 
have been released by the king. Tlie house was hired by them 
for a moatb. The lesson must be learnt by you. 
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E£:gulab and irregular verbs. 

136. Verbs are divide4 intp two main classes^ 
lingular and Irregular. 

137. Begui^ar Yerhs are those which have 
the Past Ten^^ formed by the addition of d or 
ed ; as, lov^y loved ; Jiil^ ^filled, 

ExTL. — In hved, d is added to form the Ftft Tense ; mJUfed, 
ed h added. 

138. Irregular Verbs are those which have 
th^ Fast Tense foxmed by a change cor niodifica- 
tion of the vowd ; a^ sing^ wng ; bite, hit 

ExFL. — In tang the vowel is chanoxo ; the Present having 
», the Past a; in hUe the vowel is laoxunnsD^ the Present 
having the t long, the Past having the t short. 

139. These two classes of Verbs are also called 
respectively. Weak Verbs and Strong Verbs. 

140. Those Verbs which require an (tdditwn 
to them {d or ed) to make the Past Tenscj are 
MS. EAK Verbs ; and those which require ii^o addi- 
tion, but make the Fast Tense by a change 
within themselves^ are Strong Verbs. 

141. Obs. 1. — They are also called Verbs of the modern ibr. 

ipatioo, and Verb.9 of the old formation ; since the Strong Verbs 
are generally the older, and the Weat^ Verbs the more moders^ 
words. 

142. Obs. %, — The Weak Verba regularfy have d or ed 

added to form the Past Indefinite Tense. (144.) Hence these 
are called Regular Verbs. 

143. Obs. S.— Thf Strong Verbs, having diifcrent vowehi 

changed and modified in different way«, jxresent a great varietjf. 
Hence they are called Irregular Ve^bs : not that they haw 
no rule i but thai thej have uumj[ rules* and nol oni» xula» 
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144. Obs. 4. — Verbs ending in a k, p,/, or « found, in gh 
(sounded/), ce (sounded i\ s& or eft, have the ed in the ^ast 
Tense pronounced like t, Thusi resoolfe^ revQlMi iteep^ steej^f 
smackf tmackedf tbajtc, thapedt laugh, laughed: pats, pasted i 
pronmmce, pronounaxl i hrush, brushed ; bleach, UewAed. 

Some Verbs of this kind frequently have the Paat Tense 
written, as irell as pronounced, with a i. Thus (in I), dweU 
and spm usually have dweli and spUtt in preference to dwelled 
and tpilled (the full forms are antiquated or grave) : Tin n) 
team usually has learnt, in preference to leartud : (in p) leap 
has leapt* In poetry the t is more frequently written for the 
ed than in prose : it makes the rhyme more obvious to the eye. 

Three Verbs ending in ay have » in the Ftet, and d added. 
L<qf, laid s pe^u, paid ; say, said. Say has the vowel sound 
modified also. (See Sect. 155 in the list.) Other Verbs in ay 
have ed added, as pray, frayed. 

EXERCISE XXXIV. 

$^* Underline the Weak Verbs ; doubly "underline the 
Strong : — 

The man fell. Who spoke ? I called him. She sang well. 
All stood up. The mob shouted. We came soon after. They 
fetched the knives. Who gave him the bat ? The sun shone. 
He walked fast, but ran much fisster. They always rose early. 
We received the letter this morning. Our friend wrote it last 
night. Who won the prize ? You sat down directly. The boy 
grew fast. They returned the pencil. Who found it? They 
fulfilled their promise. The ship sank. Who tied the knot? 
He rode every day on horseback. Some one rang the bell and 
knocked at the door. The boys began their lesson. We met 
ibis morning in the park. They endeavoured to get in, but did 
not succeed. The thief hid the watch. 

Tht quality of mercy is not strained : 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon tlie place beneath. It is twice blessed; 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes. 

The earth shook and trembled. I knew him when a boy, but 
I have not seen him for many years. The desire of improve- 
ment discovers a liberal mind, and is connected with maoj 
accompIisbiDenIs and many viitucsw 
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145. The Strong or Irregular Verbs are 
divided into five conjugations, according as the 
vowel in the Present Tense is, o, e, », o, or u. 

146. Obs. — Verbs which have diphthongs (as breaks lead^ 
thootf &c.) are generally classed under one of these conjuga- 
tions, according to the vowei-souitcl which predominates. So, 
break is classed under the A, l&id under the £, and shoot under 
the O, conjugation. 

147. These five conjugations are subdivided 
according to the vowel which is found in the 
Past Tense. 

148. FIRST {or a) conjugation. 

Subdivision 1. 

rARTICIPLK. 

a, o, oo 

Awoke 

Borne 

Born 

Broken 

Forsaken 

Shaken 

Stood 

Sworn 

Taken 

Torn 

Worn 



PaKSENT. 


PAST. 


a, ea (sounded a) o, a, oo 


Awake 


Awoke 


Bear 


Bore or bare 


Bear 


Bore or bare 


Break 


Broke or brake 


Forsake 


Forsook 


Shake 


Shook 


Sund 


Stood 


Swear 


Swore or sware 


Take 


Took 


Tear 


Tore or tare 


Wear 


Wore 




Subdivision 2. 


a 


9 


Draw 


Drew 


Fall 


Fell 


Siay 


Slew 




Subdivision 8. 


a 


u 


lUng 


Hung 



Drawn 

Fallen 
Slain 



II 

Hung 
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149. SECOND {or e) conjktgation. 

Subdimdon 1. 



P&XSICIIT. 


PAST. 


PAETICIPLK. 


ee, Sa 


^U 


S, ea 


Bfat 


BSat 


Beaten 


Bleed 


Bled 


Bled 


Breed 


Bred 


Bred 


fiat 


fiat, or Ste 


Eaten 


Feed 


Fed 


Fed 


Lead 


Led 


Led 


Meet 


Met 


Met 


lUad 


R&id 


Bfiad 


Speed 


Sped 


Sped 


ee, ea 


o, ft 


o 


Cleave 


Clove, or clave 


Cloven 


Freeze 


Froae 


Froien 


Heave 


Hove 




Seetbe 


Sod 


Sodden 


Shear 


Sliore 


Shorn 


Speak 


Spoke, or spake 


Spoken 


Stgal 


Stole 


Stolen 


Weave 


Wove 
Subdmdon 3. 


Woven 


tf,«a 


6 


5 


Get 


Got 


Got, or gotten 


Forget 


Forgot 


Forgotten 


IVead 


Trod 
Sub^Uvmon4, 


Trodden 


ee 


aw 


ee 


See 


Saw 


Seen 



eo 
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150. THIRD (or l) CONJUGATION. 
Sktbdimsion 1. 

PAETICIPLK. 
1 

Bitteoy or bit 
Chidden 
Hid, or hidden 
Slid, or slidden 



a, u 

Begun 

Bidden, or bid 

Clung 

Dug 

Drunk, or 

Flung [drunken 

Rung 

Slirunk, or 

Sung [shrunken 

Sunk, or sunken 

Sat 

Slung 

Slunk 

Spun 

Spat 

Sprung 

Stuck 

Stung 

Stunk 

Struck, or 

Strung [stricken 

Swum 

Swung 

Won 

WniDg 



«&KSBNT. 


PAST. 


I 


I 


Bite 


Bit 


Chide 


Chid 


Hide 


Hid 


Slide 


Slid 




Subdivision S. 


1 


ft, u, (sounds u) 


Begin 


Began 


Bid 


Bade 


Cling 


Clung 


Dig 


Dug 


Drink 


Drank 


Fling 


Flung 


Ring 


Rang 


Shrink 


Shrank 


Sing 


Sang 


Sink 


Sank 


Sit 


Sat 


SUng 


Slung 


SUnk 


Slank 


Spin 


Span, spun 


Spit 


Spat 


Spring 


Sprang 


Stick 


Stuck 


Sting 
Stink 


Stung 


Stank, stunk 


Strike 


Struck 


String 


Strung 


Swim 


Swam 


Swing 


Swung 


Win 


Won 


Wring 


Wrung 
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« 





SubdimsbnS, 




trntSKKV. 


PASI. 




rABTICIPtl. 


• 


5,i 




i, o 


Abide 


Abode 




Abode 


Drive 


Drove, or 


drave 


Driven 


Give 


Gave 




Given 


Lie 


Uy 




Lain 


Bide 


Bode 




Bidden 


Rise (so 


Arise) Rose 




Risen 


Shine 


Shone 




Sh&ne 


Sm^lQ 


Smote 




Smitten 


Stride 


Strode 




Stridden 


Strive 


Strove 




Striven 


Thrive 


Throve 




Thriven 


Wrhe 


Wr5te 




Written 




Subdhfision 


4. 




I 


oa 




ou 


Bind 


Bound 




Bound, or 


Find 


Found 




Found [boundc 


Fight 


Fought 




Fought, or 


Grind 


Ground 




Ground [foughu 


Wind 


Wound 




Wound 


151. 


, FOUETH (or O) 


CONJUGATION. 




SuMwuion 1. 




3»y 


e 




«,o 


Blow 


Blew 




Blown 


Crow 


Crew 






Fly 


Flew 




Flown 


Grow 


Grew 




Grown 


Hold (jo Behold) Held 




Held, or bolden 


Know 


Knew 




Known 


Throw 


Threw 




Thrown 




SubtUmionS. 




oo, ft 


5,5 




o,» 


Choose 


Chose 




Chosen 


Shoot 


Sb5t 




Shot 



152. FIFTH (or U) CONJUGATION. 
u, o (iounded u) &, i u, o (sounded u) 

Run Ran Run 

Come (so Become) Came Com» 
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15S. Besides the two main classes of Verbs, 
the Weak and the Strong, there are two other 
classes of Verbs, called, the one Contracted, the 
other Mixed. 

154. CoNTBACTBD Vebbs are of two kinds: 

.(1.) Those which have the same form in the 
Past and Present Tenses ; as, put, put. 

(2.) Those which have the Past Tense made 
by changing d into t ; as, aend^ sent. 

Obs. — These all end in d or t, and have lost the sign of the 
Past Tense to avoid two cTs or ^'s coming together. Some 
(itill have the full form used in grave writing, as buUd, buUded, 



Fiaar Class, Burst 


Burst 




Burst 


Cast 


Cast 




Cast 


Cost 


Cost 




Cost 


Cut 


Cut 




Cut 


Hit 


Hit 




Hit 


Hurt 


Hurt 




Hurt 


Knit 


Knit 




Knit 


Let 


Let 




Let 


Put 


Put 




Put 


Rid 


Rid 




Rid 


Set 


Set 




Set 


Shed 


Slied 




Shed 


Shut 


Shut 




Shut 


Slit 


Slit 




Slit 


Split 


Split 




Split 


Spread 


Spread 




Spread 


Thrust 


Thrust 




Thrust 


Scooyi> Class. Bend 


Bent (= 


= Bended) 


Bent 


Build 


Built (= 


= Builded) 


Built 


Gild 


Gilt (= 


:Gilded) 


Gilt 


Gird 


Girt (= 


:Girded) 


Girt 


Lend 


Lent 




Lent 


Rend 


Rent 




Rent 


Send 


Sent 




Sent 


Spend 


Spent 




Spent 
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155. Mixed Verbs are those which have 
both the change of the vowel, peculiar to Strong 
Verbs, and the addition of d or ^, peculiar to 
Weak Verbs ; as, sell 8ol-d. 

ExFL. — Here the vowel of the Verb has been changed, 
having become • « in this respect it is like a Strong Verb : 
d has also been added ; in this respect it is like a Weak Verb. 

156. Obs. — These Verbs are called Mixed, because they com- 
bine the peculiarities of both the Strong and the Weak Verbs. 

(ea) Bereave 

Leave 
(ee) Creep 

Feel 

Flee 

Keep 

Sleep 

Sweep 

Weep 
(Sa) Deal 

Dream 

Hear 

Mean 
(ee) Seek 

Beseech 
(Sa) Teach 
(&) Catch 
(6) Sell 

Tell 
(o) Lose 
(6e) Shoe 

Do 

Bring 

Think 

Buy 

Work 

Owe 
(ay) Say 

May 
(&) Can 

Sliall 
(0 Will 



(0 

(u) 
(o) 



(6) Bereft 


m Bereft 


Left 


Left 


Crept 


Crept 


Felt 


Felt 


Fled 


Fled 


Kept 


Kept 


Slept 


Slept 


Swept 


Swept 


Wept 


Wept 


(ga) Dealt 


(Sa) Dealt 


Dreamt 


Dreamt 


Heard 


Heard 


Meant 


Meant 


(ou) Sought 


(ou) Sought 


Besought 


Besought 


(au) Taught 


(au) Taught 


Caught 


Caught 


(o) Sold 


(5) Sold 


Told 


Told 


(5) Lost 


(5) Lost 


(5) Shod 


(5) Shod 


(1) Did 


(5) Done 


(ou) Brought 


(ou) Brought 


Thought 


Thought 


Bought 


Bought 


Wrought 


Wrought 


Ought 




(&i) Said 


(&i) Said 


(I) Might 




(ou) Could 




Siiould 




Would 
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PARTICIPLE INDEFINITE. 

157. The Participle Indefinite of the Regular 
or Weak Verbs is the same as the Past Indefinite 
Tense ; as, love, loved^ loved. 

ExFL. — Laved if both the Past Tense and the Participle. 

168. The Participle of the Irregular or 
Strong Verbs mostly ends in en^ or n; as, 
broken, known. But many Verbs have lost 
the en ; as, Jind, found, found. 

159. Ods. 1.— Many Strong Verbs have a form with en, and 
a fonn without en/ as, bi$id, QOtmd, bounderif or bound. Both 
are used. The form with en is generally used as an Adjective ; 
thus we say, /te it bound to do to, but U it hit bounden duty lo 
do to, Sometlmea the form with en is used only in certain 
phrases. Thus, /ought~en, in Uie phrase **a well-fougbten bat- 
tle ; " hfdd'en^ in reference to a meeting or levee being hdd ; 
stnck-enf in the phrase ** well-stricken in years,** 

160. Om. 2. — Many Strong Verbs had, formerly, Parti- 
ciples in dn, which are now wholly disused in ordinary or 
regular speech. But they are found Iti old English. The fol- 
lowing are in the Bible : Hen, from Heg /olden, from fold. 

161. Ob9. 3.— The Participle in en is not confined to the 
Strong Verbs. Many Weak Verbs have it. Thus, ptwe, hew, 
hde, load, vmw, rtt«e, taw, thape, shave, dtew, bow, ttrew, ttrow, 
iweli, wax, have the Past regularly in ed, but the Participle 
Complete in en or n ; graven, hewn, laden, loaden, mown, riven, 
sawn, thapen, thaven^ thewn, town, ttrewn, tirown, twoUen, 
waxen. So wath, wathen, in the Compound unwathen. 

.69. Obs. 4. — In Miied and Contracted Verbs the Parti- 
ciple Indefinite is alwayt the same as the Past Indefinite 
Tense ; as, put, put, put ; twU, told, told : except, do, did, done, 

163. The following Verbs are quite Irregular: 



Am Was Been 

Go Went Gone 

Dare Durat Dared 



Have Had Had 

Make Made Mada 
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Ok. 1.— The Tenses of the first tuiro are made up of different 
Verbs. The Verb to be has the Participle been from be ; the Past 
Tense iwm, were, Ac, is from another Verb, (the Anglo.Saiion 
wetan, to be), obsolete in other forms in Enelish ; the Present, 
am, is from another Verb, Went, used as the Past of go, is in 
reality the Past of wend, like bend, b&ni. Wiclif used gede as 
Pefi^ of gQ^ like dp, did. Then, j» wm • Mi<ed Verb, go, g«fe, 
gone, 

Ov^ 2.— Gone, like done and iorne, is pecttlkr meMlyln 
having the e transposed ; so (hat the word is not gn^-en, liP-Mly 
boTremy bulgo-ae, do-nef ber^ne. 

Om. 3.- -Have has the Bist had, softened from havedi and 
mnake has made^ softened firom mahed. 

EXSBCI8B XXXV. 

fST Underline the Contracted Verbs, doubly un3er^^e the 
Mtied Verbs, and enclose the Strong Verbs in bracked. Write 
over them their Mood, l^ense, Numoer, and Person :— 

Tell them to burst open th# door. He has heard that the 
ship split upon the rock. Always spend less than your income. 
I think they must have been dreaming. Why are her eyes 
iwolien 7 She has be^n weeping. He would not lend roe the 
bat, but wished to sell it, alUiough it cost him nothing. When 
a young person has lost bis modesty, he is an object of dislike. 

Nq busy steps the grass-grown foot-way treads 
But all the bloproy flush of life is fled ; 
All but yon widowed, solitary thing. 
That feeblv bend^ beside the plushj qpfing; 
She, wretched matron ! forced in age, for bread. 
To strip the brook with mantling cresses spread, 
To pick her wintry fliggot from the tharn. 
To seek her nightly shed, and weep till mom : 
She only left of all the harmless train. 
The sad historian of the penaiYe plain. 

He who never thinks, can never be wise. Time was given us, 
that we might buv with it the blessings of eternity. Never 
leave that to be done the next hour which may properly be 
done now, nor dare to put off till to-morrow the b^sine8s which 
younuiy aa well begin to-dajr. Let us seek out a desolate limi^. 
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ADVERBS. 
164. An Adverb is a word joined to a Verb, 
an Adjective, or an Adverb, to qualify it, or to 
specify some circumstance about it ; as, A most 
clever boy. He walks fast. He rune very 
tvelL 

ExPL. — Id the first seotence mott is joined to the Adjective 
^ever, and qualifies it ; so Jiut qualifies the Verb walkB, and 
Mry the Adverb well : most, fast, very are therefore Adverbs. 

EXERCISE XXXVI. 
fST (*) Underline the Adverbs :-» 

The wind blew terribly. The sun shines mildly. The star* 
are very bright. The world is very large. The snow is exceed- 
ingly deep. Hie grass is quite greep« The boys swim badly. 
The ball went far beyond the wall. The eagle flies exceed- 
ingly high. The lark sings beautifully. I am rather tired. 
Where is the boy ? He is somewhere about the house. I know 
where he did it, when he did it, why he did it, and how he did it. 

^) Insert the Adverbs which are omitted : — 
ild flowers fade ( ). Glass is ( ) brittle. Sheep 
are f ) useful. Well-baked bread is ( ) wholesome. 
The mvalld walks ( ). Meat is ( ) nutritious* Do 
you like cherries ( ) ? The exercise is ( ) written. I 
) saw such bad writing. Young people should rise 
)• The bells ring ( ). The boy has ( } returned* 



Wi 



I 



DEGREES OF ADVERBS. 

165. Some Adverbs are compared in the same way as Ad- 
jectives, by adding er for the Comparative, and ett for the Su. 
perlative. Thus, often, oftener, o/tenett} soon, soontr^ eooneUt 
long, longer^ longest, 

Oaa, — All these words were originally Adjectives. So wettf 
belter, bestg itt^ worse, worst, 

166.— Adverbs are also trompared by more and most pre- 
fixed ; as, wisely^ morg wisdy, most wiaefy» 

^ Obs. — Some of the common Adverbs are, in fact, Compare* 
Uvesy as tret ^fter, mores or Superlatives, as next, first, most. 
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KINDS OF ADVERBS. 
167. Adverbs are of several kinds. 
(1.) Adverbs of Time. 

To-day, To-morrow, Yesterday, Early, Late, Before, After, 
Ere, Soon, N?w, Presently, Immediately, Directly, At once. 
Next, Once, Then, When, Ago, While, Whilst. 

(2.) Adverbs of Place. 

Her«, There, Hence, Thence, Whence, Above, Below, Yon- 
der, Far, Wide, Near, Within, Without, Forth, Forwards, 
Backwards, Sideways, Right, Left, OflT, To and Fro. 

(3.) Adverbs of Number. 

Once, Twice, Thrice, Firstly, Secondly, Thirdly, Arc; 

(4.) Adverbs of Manner. 

Well, 111, Slowly, Politely, Quickly, Patiently, Richly, 
Poorly, Cleverly, Wisely, Stupidly, Sweetly, How, &c» 

(5.) Adverbs of Degree. 

Very, Highly, Excessively, Exceedingly, Almost, Quite, 
Enough, Extremely, Nearly, Especially, Scarcely, How. 

(6.) Adverbs of Affirmation or Negation^ 

Yes, Yea, Aye; Not, No, Not-at-a11. 

EXERCISE XXXVII. 

t^ Write over each Adverb what kind of Adverb it i«. 
Thus: — A.D. (i,«. Adv. of Degree.) 
Venfi 

Where are you going ? He went immediately. He hat 
long beei» ill. He seldom comes now. He was here lately 
Scarcely had he left, the house, when the roof fell in. Suddenly 
it became cloudy. I commonly rise before seven. They were 
not ready soon enough. He receives weekly thirty shillings. 
He nearl} lost his situation. The Review comes out quarterly. 
He walks daily* He is always very happy to see us. The cap- 
tain has just been finding the latitude by the meridian altitude 
of the sun. Charles the First fought unsuccessfully with his 
parliameDt. When Columbus discovered the West Indian 
Islands, they were thickly peopled with Indians; but now 
there ai** rone found there. Can I go very soon ? Yes. 
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PREPOSITIONS. 
168. A Preposition is a word put hefore 
Nouns or Pronouns, to shew their relation to 
some other Nouns or Pronouns ; as. The hoy %$ 
on the wall, 

EzpLw — Here on is a Preposition, for it is put befoi-e ttfotf , 
and shews the relation of the Noun wall to the Noun bey. 

The principal Prepositions ^e : — 

About, Above, According to, Across, After. A^inst, Along, 
Amid, Amidst, Among, Amongst, Around, At, Athwart, 
Before, Behind, Below, Beneath, Besides, Between, Betwixt, 
Beyond, By, Concerning, Down, Daring, Except, E^d^l^ing, 
For, From, In, Into, Instead of, Near, Nigh, Of, Off, On, 
Ool, Out of, Over, Regarding, Respecting, Round, Since, 
Through, Thronghout, To, Touching, Tdwards, Under, Un. 
demeath, Unto, Up, Upon, With, Within, Witboot. 

EXERCISE XXXVili. 

ggr Underline the Prepositions, and enclose within brackets 
the Nouns to whith they belong; thus, <U (home) : — 

The sun was just above the horizon. I will come after sup- 
per. He was leaning against (be wall when the chitnney-pot 
fell. I did toot see her among them. A long friendship has. 
subsisted between them. He #as not kt hotbe when I called. 
I said I would call again before eight o'clock. They hadiaid 
a greait beam across the pMh, and I fell on it. Did you meet 
with any serious accident? Is there a garden behind the house ? 
I had not heard of that. The church was oh the hill • and his 
house was in the Talley, Just below the hill. It vp&s beneath 
him to act in that manner. We passed by the church in our 
way. Did you go into the park? Tes, we walked through 
itt It Was very hot throughout the whole dny. Touching 
that matter, I have heard nothing since I saw you. I was row. 
ing np the stream. He got his horse from thfe stable, and 
jumpeid upon it, and rode oC We walked round the town. 
He is walking towards the house. He ran across the fields^ 
down the lane, into the road. He left to-day fbr Brussels, 
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COlSrjUNCTIONS. 

169. A Conjunction is a word which joins 
words, clauses, or sentences together ; as, James 
and George. He will go, if I remain, 

£xn.^Here the wot ds James and George are joined together 
by and / so the sentences. He wUt gOf Iremain, are joined together 
by ffi and and jf are tberefbre Coi^unctions. 

The principal Conjunctions are : 

Also, And, As, Because, Besides, But, Else^ ^Ter, Except, 
For, Further, Furtbennore, Hence, However, If, Likewise, 
Moreover, Nevertheless, Nor, Notwithstanding, Or, Save, Since, 
Than, That, Then, Therefore, Too, Unless, Whereas, Yet. 

170. Conjunctions which answer to one an- 
other, are Correlative Conjunctions ; they are : 

Although, Though— -yet ; Both — and ; Either— or ; Neither 
—nor; Not only— but, but also; So — as; Whether— or* 

EXERCISE XXXIX. 

(^T Underline the Conjunotioits :— 

Although it rained so heavily, yet became. Hie winter has 
been neither wet ner qold^ Not only the boys, but the ffirls 
also, came. No sooner bad the family left, than the roof fen in. 
He wrote it so as to be read. Whether you go or not, I shall. 
Both James and George fell from their horses. I doubt not 
but that you will like it when you have tried it. Write either 
the one or the other. A garden is not only pleHsant, but useful. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

171. An Interjection is a word which ex- 
presses some feeling or wish ; as, Ah i it was 
very unfortv/nate, 

EzFL. — Ah I expresses the feeling of regret, and is an Inter- 
jectlon. So hrono I tceiff dowt I etpreSt the feeling of approval. 

The principal Interjections are: 

Ah ! Ah me ! Aha ! Alas ! Alack ! Away ! Begone ! Bravo ! 
Dear me! EIj? Fie! Ha! Halloo! Hark! He! Heigh! 
Hey.day! Hist! Ho! Hoy! Hollo! Hulloh! Hurrab! 
Hush ! Lo ! O ! Oh ! Oh dearl Pooh I Fsha ! Tush ! 
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8BCT. II. — THE FORMATION OB DEBIVATIOIT 

OF WOBDS. 

172. Words are either Roots or Derivatives. 

173. Roots are words which cannot be traced 
back to any simpler words as their origin, but 
are themselves the simplest form ; as, strike. 

174. Derivatives are words formed from Roots; 
as, stroke^ striker. 

175. Derivatives are either Primary or Se- 
condary. 

176. Primary Derivatives are made by an in^ 
ternal change or modification ; as, Root strike ; 
Prim. Deriv. stroke, 

177. Secondary Derivatives are made by an 
eoitemal addition, that is, by Affixes or Pre- 
fixes ; as Root strike ; Sec. Deriv. striker. 

ExPL.— The Primary Derivative stroke is formed by the 
change of t in gtrike to o. The Secondary Derivative striker^ 
is formed by the addition of the affix er. Thus the two classes 
of Derivatives correspond to the two classes of Verbs, Strong 
Verbs and Weak Verbs ; and they may be called, respectively. 
Strong Derivatives and Weak Deriratives. 

PRIMARY DERIVATIVES. 

178. Primary Derivatives are formed — 

(1.) By changing or modifying the vowel of 
the Root ; as, Root bind ; Pnm. Deriv. bond. 

(2.) By changing or modifying the last con- 
sonant ; as, Root Stick; Prim. Deriv. stitch* 

(3.) By changing or modifying both the 
vowel and the last consonant ; as, Root weave ; 
Prim. Deriv. woof. 

(4.) By the initial augment, s or t; as, Root 
melt ; Prim. Deriv. smelt. 
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Obb, I* — By a chakgb of the TOwel is meftnt tbd putting 
another vowel in its place ; as Root bind ; Prim. Deriv. bond. 
By a MODincATiON of the vowel is meant the shortening or 
lengthening of the tame vowel ; as HootbUef Prim. Deriv.6{/. 

Obs. 2.— 'By the chanok of the consonant is understood the 
putting another consonant of the same kind in its place ; as 
Root (%; Prim. Deriv. dikes ^ the expanding it into a fuller 
sound; as, Root d^; Prim. Deriv. di^cA. By the modifica- 
viON of the consonant is understood the softening or sharpening 
of the sound ; as. Root Uae ; Prim. Deriv. Um. 

Obs. S. — Many Primary Derivatives, however, exhibit no 
change of vowel or consonant, but are the same as the Roots. 
Thus from the Veri)8 to praise^ tojall^ to wit (meaning to 
know), we have the Nouns praise, /ali, ivit, 

Oas. 4. — Generally where the Verb and the Noun are the 
same in form, the consonant is pronounced soft in the Verb, 
and sharp in the Noun ; as, to house (sa houm), a house, 

Obs. 5. — A letter is to be judged of by the wound, not by 
the mere character wnich represents it. The character may re. 
main the same when the wund is different ; as in the verb house 
and the noun house. So far from the same character neceuarii^ 
representing the same sound, the rules of orthography some, 
times render it necessary even to change the letter, in order to 
keep the sound ; as in mouse, mice. If this were written misst 
it would be pronounced mvie, like wise. On the same princi- 
ple, c is changed into k in cetf , Mtien ; cook, kitchen ; cow, Unet 
because e followed by t has the sound of s, 

Obs. 6. — The words of the English language are derived 
from various sources. The groundwork of the grammar and 
the great mass of the most common words are Anglo-Saxon. 
But there have been gradually introduced multitudes of 
words fjrom other languages, especially from the Latin and the 
French. Large numbers of Latin words have come to ui 
through the French. Terms of art and science are generally 
^om the Greek or Latin. There are also a few from the 
Eastern languages* as Arabic, &c. 

Obs. 7.-— Words of Saxon origin are called Pure English t 
those of other origin. Mixed English. 

& 
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OMb 6.—A11 Bngliih Roolt ara ef Sivon origin. All iIm 
filpong Vart>t are Rooti. 

Ojh. 9*-^M«ny Vtrba hadfirmtrfy tba Strong Qonjagatiaii, 
which have not now : these also are Roots. For example, iaygh, 
piake, deioe (which now make laughed, quaked^ ddved)^ used 
to make AmgA, fuoke^ dotve. These are Hoots. 

Om. 10.<^Wlth a small tzoeptlon. Primary Derivattvea are 
•11 Pure Eaglish. All English words, Pure or Mixed, may 
have Secondary Darirstivts (subject to the usual rules of fbrma. 
tion); but only Pure English words can have Primary J)eri. 
vatives : xxcxn of the second kind ; vix. where Uje last CQNtOr 
VAirr is changed or modified ; as, mm (use), vsr ; rflkv9* THkf' 
Only Pure English words have Primary Derivativea made if 
the change of the vowsl. 



179. VjKEBsarefonnedasPrimary Derivatives, 

(1.) By changing or modifyfpg tbo fowel. 
Roots* Dxanr. Roori, Psanr. Hoots* Piuut. 
Fall Fell 



Shake 
Best 

Kaell 
Sit 



Shock 
Koost 
KnoU 
Set 



Lie Lay 

Din Pun 
Sniff Snuff 



Chap Chip 



Sop 

Fly 



Sip 
flee 



(2.) By changing or modifying the last oQnaonaiit, 
Stick Stitch | Cling Clinch | J}og Dodge 

(3.) By changing or modifying the rowel an4 consonaot. 



Hound Hunt 
Wake Watoh 
Hook Hitch 



Cling daueh 
Drink Droncb 
Wring Wrench 



Glass 
Grass 
Dmg 



Glaze 
Gmae 

Dredge 



(4.) By the Initial angroenf t or r. 



Dun 
Knap 

Lash 



Stun 
Snap 

Slash 



Mash 
Melt 

Nip 



Smash 

Smelt 

Snip 



Plash Splash 
Wag Swsg, Sway 
Whirl Swirl, IViri 
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180. Not7Ktarefi>rmedas Primary Derivatives, 

(1.) By ohitigiDg or modUying the vowd. 

lioOTB. DeRIW* 



GSpe 
Scrape 
Crack 
B«ar 

s«a 

Sn«ak 
Bless 



Gkp 

Scr&p 

Creak 

Bier 

Sale 

Soaka 

Blus 



RoOTt. 

Let 

Tell 

Deal 

Lear^a 

Feed 

Deem 



DsBtr. 

Lot 

Tale 

Dole 

Lore 

Food 

I>ooiil 

Loan 



Roots. 

Bite 
Click 
Sing 
Knit 
Drive 
Strike 
I Sit 



Dtuvt 

Bit 
Clock 

SoDg 

Knot 
Drove 
Stroke 
Smi 



(2.) By changing or modifying the last consonant. 



Strive Strife 
Believe Belief 
Behoove Behoof 
Prave Proof 



IHg Ditch 

Speak Speech 
wreathe Wreath 
Glfd Girth 



lAy Law {saying. 
Say Saw (atMM 
Use tJse 
Devise Device 



Heil 
HeAt 
fiU 



Hale 

Hoi 

Full 



(D»)ftUFottl 
Flit Fleet 
Shine SImmri 



(3*) By changing or mocltfying the vowel and consonant. 
Seethe Sud I Breathe* Brfiath I Choose Choice 

B&the B^th Weave Woof Hold Hilt 

Lathe L&th I Live Life ] Clothe Cloth ^ 

Break Breech | Lose LSss | Bake Batch 

181. Adjectives are fonned as Prim. Defiv, 

(I.) By cbaiigiag or modifying the voweL 

String Bming 
Wring Wrong 
Pride Prtittd 

(2«) By changing or modifying the last consonant. 
Loathe Loth Milk Milch 

(S.) By changing or modilVing the vowel and consonant. 
Wis (^do iamo) Wise Love Lief 

SXSKCISS XL. 

19* Wnteout Che Primary Derivetivee firaoi Che followiiig 
words ; underline Che letter or lettera changed or nodtlked, end 
fttate respecting each what the cbanffe or modification is: — 

(Verbs) Drop, Bise, Drink, Hook, Melt, Sl^ Fly. 

(Nouns) Sell, Bless, Knit, Drive, Dig, Choose, Glass. 

(AtSectams) Fill, Pride, Heat, Wis. 
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SECONDARY DERIVATIVES. 

182. Secondary Derivatives are formed by 
Affixes or Prefixes made to the Roots ; as, Root 
lead; Affix er; Sec. Deriv. leader: Root lead; 
Prefix mis ; Sec. Deriv. mislead. 

Obs. — Affixk* are letters or syllables put at the end of 
words ; as the letter t in toeigh't, and the syllable fy in king'^f, 
PRxnzKS are letters or syllables put at the Ifegfuning of words ; 
M the letter a in a-board^ and the syllable wit in fwuMJte, 

183. Affixes are either mere terminations, as 
er, ness^ in leader ^ weakness ; or distinct words^ 
which have come to be used as terminations; 
as, like^fulj in warlike^ fearfuL 

184. Obs. I.— In Secondary Derivatives, the vowel is very 

often changed or modified as well ; as, long^ length ; stialy stUaUhi 

Obs. 2. — Secondary Derivatives, it has been said (182), 
are made by Affixes or Prefixes. Tliere are Affixes and Pre* 
fixes, however, of Saxon and of other origin. These will be 
treated separately. "Sovr , generally speaking, Saxon affixes are 
added to Saxon words, as in handsome, some is a Saxon affix, 
and hand is a Saxon word ; while Latin and other foreign affixes 
are added to Latin and other foreign words, as in Jinalyjin is 
a Latin word (Jvnis, end), and a/ is a Latin affix {aUss Jin-alis), 
But to both these general rules there are some exceptions* In 
the first place, we have many foreign words which take Saxon 
Affixes or Prefixes; as in un-justfjust is a Latin word (jiutus), 
but un is a Saxon prefix. So, in the second place, we have 
many Saxon words which take foreign affixes ; as in truism, 
true is a Saxon word, but ism is a Latin and Greek affix. 
But the former case is much more common than the latter • it 
is much more common for foreign words to have Saxon, than 
for Saxon words to hAve/oreign, affixes and prefixes, 

8a»onwUhLAr,Aff,orFnifi LatintoUh Sax. 4ff: or Pr^f. 

tru-<«m apt-iMM 

bond-a^ order-i^ 

di»-like miff-condud 

r»>bind «n-just. 
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VERBS. 

16& Verbs ar6 formed by the terminations any 
/e» er^ y, and i^A. 

(1.) By en^ as weak-en^ strength-en, 

ExPL. — 'jE!in, Added to Adjectives, has the force of' to make,* 
•• weaiOH, < to make w«tik ; added to Kouns, it has the force 
of * to give,* as strengthen, * to give Mreiyith to.* So 

C^) Merely en added. (^) Consonant doubled. (^) a^ropl. 
Dark-en Glad-d-en Whit-en 

(S.) By kf as hand-hy stari4e. 

So sttmg»g^ ft* liivj^; crum^-/^ fr. crumh; vfrig-g-te fr. 
u;r^; uHut-d^le fir. iocMfe( «A«{^-ii fr^ iteM; pad*44e tu pad ; 
Kuf-J-U fr. fcu^; fti6-640 tt.wipt diik-^4e it. drip f wnmg-Je 
tt, writes grap.p4e fr, gripe f rom-iJIr fr. roam, 

Obs.*- After a vowel or r, only I ^not le) is put, as knee-i 
fr. knee. So draw-l fr. drAi» / *Mi»4 m mnv t gnaf4 fr. ^narr, 
an old word meaning a knot in a tree ; snaf»i fr . «iM0r. 

(S.) By ^9 as giin^m'-tr fr. gkam. 

So VHind-er fr. ti;«tu/ (to go) ; Jrii't-er tt. fret (to eat away) ; 
•lag-g-tr fr« the Angio'Sason M^gwi (to walk); twtig-g^et fr. 
ftca^ or fiM^ / cteM6<-er fr. «MMi ; wtntn-p^tf tt, vi^uhie ; tMt-ei* 
tt^ wave; fp%d-4'er ft. tpiti Ung'^t tt. longi hot-t-er fr, beat. 

Dbs.— Most of these Verbs in k aiHi <r M« a sort of Di^ 
minutives from other Verbs, and often imply that tile action is 
repeated again and agahi, or done by little and little ; as, mb- 
bUt from m^ implies a numbet' of amalt nippiogs; patter, 
from pat, kApkefl many tttoaU pafttings. We say, a person ^Ki|f 
another im toe ahottlder, but, lain patten against the window. 

(4.) By y, as wor-V'^y fr. wear. 

So mi4,y fr, mUf ^tdl-y ft, buH; vMn-n^ ft, whine. 

(5.) By ish, as bum-isht ptM4gh (L. 847). 

£:i£BCIS£ XLI. 
Wifte out I wenigr other Verbi in eth wd tUrnkf^ 
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NOUNS. 

186. Nouns denoting Pebsoms, are formed 
by the terminations er, yer^ ar, ardj ster^ man^ 
Masculine; and by easy stress, ine, womaUj 
maid. Feminine. 

Masculink. — (1.) By cr, as sing-er. 

On. — These may be divided into four classes ; the first three 
on the same principle as the Verbs above ; the fourth class 
has the y changed to t before the vowel. 

(•) Talk.er (») Plod-d-er (0 WriUer (•») Fli-er 

Obs.— Words with this termination do not always denote a 
Masculine agent, but sometimes an instrument; as, nut'- 
erack-cr,/et't-er (fr. /ooi), break^rt Uop-p-erf thut-t'Cr, 

(2.) By yeVf as how-yeVy saw-yer^ law-yer, 

Obs»— These are words ending in w ; but not all words in 
w take yer^ for we have hew-er, draw-er, tnow-er, &c. 

(3.) By ar, as li-ar, begg-ar. 

(4.) By ardj as slug-g-ard fr. slug^ slow. 

So nig-g-ardf cow-ard fr. to cow, datt-ard iag-g'tird, dmnk^ 
ardt dot-ard, dtUl-'ard, vdz-ard fr. to wis, 

Obs. — Some Nouns with tliis termination are not names of 
persons, as standard. This termination is the same as ar, only 
strengthened by the letter d, as boutmI (L. 436) is. So sal-i 
(L. S99) is strengthened by t, 

(6.) By stevj as punster^ trickster. 

So Mp'Ster, youngster^ upholaterer = uphol(d)ster, 
Obs.— The termination ier was in Anglo-Saxon confined 
to Feminine Nouns, and so it was formerly in £nglish, as is 
seen now in spin-ster. This class of words was very numerous. 
Some of them have gone out of common use, and are known 
now only as Proper Names; such as ff^dhster (=: weaver), 
Kemp-ster (= comber), For-sler (^ forester), Baxter or 
Bagster (^ back-ster, i. e. baker), Brewster (=s brewer), 
Dempster (== deemster) fr. to deem, an old term for a 
Judge, still used in the Isle of Man. Barrister has an t inserted 
as a connecting vowel, and the r is doubled. 
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(6.) By mafiy as tinrmany wood-man. 

OaSt 1. — Sometimes a word haa the termination ^r, and man 
also, as fish-er-man. Sometimes we have a word in «r, and 
one in man^ from the same root. As ltit-9t-«r and tm'tnan. 
So, also, hwU-er and hunt'i'fnan, 

^ Obs. 2. — Frequently a euphonic t is inserted, as in Atin/-«- 
marit seeds-man, sword-s-man* 

Obs. S. — This termination is common in Proper Names, 
•s Fovn^-man, Newmtm^ Hui-man or Ho-man (^ Old -man). 

Feminine. — (7.) By eaa^ as god-d-esa 

So poet-ess, mistr-ess fr. master, shepherd-ess. 
Obs.— This aflix isprobabiT of Latin origin, but is imerted here for tin 
sake of the next, which is, toen, half Saxon, half Latin. 

(8.) By air €88 ( = ster-ess), as aong-atreaa. 

(9.) By woman or maid^ as char-woman^ 
work-woman^ milk-maid, 

Obs.— Sometimes with the termination &r also, as wath-er* 
woman, \\}ls fiUterm/on, 

187. Diminutives. — Diminutives are formed 
by the terminations kin, ling, ock, let, 

(1.) By Arin, as lamb-kin* 

So pip-Ian fr. pipe ; Jirlan it, Jour g being the fourth part of 
a barrel ; mannUcin fr. man. Here the i is only a euphonic 
insertion ; the n of course is doubled. 

Obs. — This termination is common in Proper Names ; as, 
Wat-kin fr. Walter ; Simp-kin fr. Samuel, formed as Simp-son 
is fr. SamtJiel and Son ; Persian contracted fr. Peter-kin ; Tom- 
Ian ft, Thomaas Wtl-kinfr, WtlUam f Hawkin tu Hal, Harry. 

(2.) By linffj as dar-ling fr. dear. 

oo goS'Ung (= goose-ling), duck-lingyfound-Ung^ underdit^^f 
nick-ling, lord-Hng, wU-ling, strip-ling, sap-ling, hire-ling^ 

(3.) By ockj as hill-ock^ hulUock. 

(4.) By let, as ring-let^ stream-let, hrookJeL 

Obb.— Thb affix is perhaps partly of French oxlgini sf abo {i^ 70) It 
sometimes Saxon, sometimes French. 

EXERCISE XLII. 
(^" Write out twenty otlier Nouns in er, (ten persons^ tea 
instruments) four in stetf six io man (two with euphonic «} t — 
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ABSTRACT MOUN& 

188. Abstract Nouns denote stakd, quality, 
or the like; as, truthy the being true. 

Exrt. — Here ftoiA the Adjective tme we have the Abstract 
Noun truih, which denotes the state or quality of bang ttue. 
So frotn wiak we liave weakness, the being weak* 

189t OBs.-^Many abstract Ifouaa may be applied frim the 
Quality or condition to the wh^te body of tboM who possess tb« 
quality, or are in the condition specined ; sometimes also to ime 
fjersmu The word voti/A will exemplify all three uses : 

(1.) The youth tfthe king wot a disadvantage. Here youth 
tneatift youth/ulnest, 

(2.) The Brittsh vouth are distinguished fir their eemm of 
honour* Here youdk means the whole body rf ^ote who are 
youngt the you&ff men. 

(d!) The youth came to town yesterday* Here yo%Uh tticaiui 
a person in the state tf youtl^ness or youth, a young man. 

1 90. Abstract Nouns are formed by the ter- 
minations nes8j erffi th, t^ hood, hmd, ilnp^ 
donti tevy redy lock or letj^ ing* 

(1.) By nessy as datkme^^y whU^'nes^. 
(Jl») By ery^ as mt>ck-inyy slav-erj/, cook^ery. 

Obs. 1.— If the word ends ia w, or two consooanUy only 
ry is added, as JeuMry fr. Jewf out-iaw^ fr. law / hus-band-ry 
fr. husband ifiund-ry tt, found; and if tJom word already •ads id 
tfr, only y is added, BAfiUterny fr.yloHer. So beggur^ A; beg*- 
gar. Stnilh^y has the er omitted for euphony. 

Obs. 2. — ^Words with the terminations nem and ety itlso 
denote, I. A place, &> wOd^er-nesSf fost-n-ess, nwrs-ery; or, 2. 
A peY«on ot tmmlm> of persons, as idJr.ttJM, sM^ery. Of 
course, ancfa wtM^s an not Abttract Nouns at all. 

(3.) By thy as leng-ih fr. long. 

So streng-th fr, str^i^f $ mir^h coBnecffed with mefryt tlta»lh 
fr. diet tru-th fr. true, and connected wMi the Verb trow, 
meaning to know f you^h (r, young t ru-th fr. rue, seen in the 
Adjective ruthless ; grow-th fr. grow; slial-th fi*. fM/ 4taf^h 
nr. tfMr ; JUbi-tA fr, htali JiUh fr. (</«)/&• 
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(4.) By ti as aigh-t fr. see. 

Somigk'tfir, may {flight ^^'fiyt heigh-t fr, hight we^gh'i 
fr. weigh I t/uf-t fr. sfiape ; Jros-t fr.Jreexe; drough-t fr, dry , 
draugh-t fr. draw i j^igh-t fr. pledge i wrigh-t fr. works tleigh-i 
fr, sly ; guii't fr, guile; Uai-t fr. A.-S. bleesan, 'to blow.* 

Ob8. 1.— This termination is only a variation of th. We 
had formerly high-th^ low-th, Eighth (which is the word always 
used by Milton) has become keigh-t, and low^th has gone out 
of use altogether. 

Obs. 2. — In the words s^Ai, fnightt &c., thegA belongs to the 
root, and is lost or disguised in the Verbs. F» in may and 
Jly^ represents a g-sound, which is seen, though not heard, in 
Jligh't and migh-t, 

(5.) By hood^ as man-hood^ hardi-hood, 
(6.) By head^ as God-head, 

Obs. — This termination is only a variation of hood, 

(7.) By ship^ as hard-ship^ friendship, 

Obs. — The termination skip is from the Verb to dwpe, the 
original meaning of which is, to make^ which sense is still seen 
in the word shopeut in the Bible, Psalm 51. 

(8.) By doTO, as king-dom. 

So earUdom^ martyr'dom, cArtstmt-dom (=s christian-dom), 
heatheiudomf duke'dom^Jree-domy and its opposite, ikral-dom, 

Obs. — This termination originally signified possession, pro- 
perty, or rule, as in king-domy earl-dom; but afterwards merely 
quality or condition, as in Jree-dom, tkral-dom. 

(9) By ter, as laugh-tery alaugh-ter fr. slay. 
(10.) By red, as hat-red, kin-d-red. 

Obs.— ^lu/rtfd was formerly written kinreds the d is euphonic. 

(11.) By lock or ledge, as wed-lock, knoW' 
ledge, 

Obs.— These terminations are from the Anglo-Saxon ter« 
mination laCt in which many Anglo-Saxon words end* 

(12.) By ing, as read-ing, writ-ing, (^4.) 

EXERCISE XLIII. 
f^° Write out twenty Nouns in rust, six In «yy, ten ia 
tAfPi two in t three in hood and twentv ia mr ;— > 
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191* Many Nouns are formed also by the 
terminationg d, m or am^ oto, en or n^ le^ ei^ eL 

(1.) By ef, as eee^d fr. sow. 

So det'd fr. <io iJIoomI tt»Jlow / ^*d fr. A..S.ySirafi to go / 
kn^ai'd fr. &«ni / mea^d fr. mow; ci»-<< fr. chew, 

(S.) By m or om, as bloo-m fr. &/oti;. 

So «M-m fr. sru; ; glea-m fr. g/ow ; <f a-m fr« torn / Mui-om 
fr« A.-& bknon, to blow ; pud^m fn ftiai^. 

(S.) By ow^ as shad-oiv fr. ^Aade. 

So 6ar.r-ow fr, lo 6ear ; mead-ow fr. mou/ ; wind»9W fr* imiuI* 

192. Oi^'^Ift th0 wordi torrotv* morrour, f«//ot0, and tome 
others, the ow represents a §, which is teett in German^ W^ere 
the corresponding words are iorge, tnorgen, tcUg, 

(4.) By en, or n,a8 ward-en fr. ward^^^^guard 

So mmid'-tn ir^ mmd t hiuv-enfir. htmrt f gatd'en connected 
witbjrortf^ huih'eH connected with bear) tok^m fr. imehs 
maun fr. mny, as in the phrase might ^nd mam* 

(5.) By ICy as girdrh fr. gird. 

9otet'hk ft, teij bund-le ft*, bindj tpit»t-le fr. tfttt; 9ptnHi-k 
fr. tpih s fund*k Ar. tound ; kd^k ft. Uule ; tkimb^le fr> tfHtmib / 
fftM-^ (r.pridti ihut4^le fr. lAoof ; Ireod^j? fr. tread, 

(6.) By eZy as satch^ fr. tfacA;* 

So «Ao«>«l fr. Motwi nt«»-<f fr, A.*S. tudfant to turn round ; 
kOrt'Cl (derm, hern) i tram-mei fr« tram* 

(7.) By 0^, as hatch-et fr. Aocfr. 

So thkk-ti t packet fr. A.- S. p^ect^ a poke, or bag ; nudi-a ^mail 
is used by old writers), latch-et, tick-et, cask-etf^otOT'et, cnck-ei 
(Obs. under let, p. 67). 

Oas. — The two last terminations of^en have a diminudve 
force ( aai taich-el, a little sack ,• Jlowr-et, a little Jtowtr* 

193. Obs.— In many words a euphonic n Is hiserted, before g/ as p«Mir- 

fer fr. fNMMC*/ porriNger tr»P9rridgt/ wummgtr fr. fiMMa^/ t^arfitunr 
c.wharfiurB. SonfgJlHifffttteft. Hf/TAf, and A.-S.^anto sing (S.74). The 
ibeftite nlnnM^iiumte faianly a oauMoUng vowd tojolD the IWO ptrUof 
the word together (Germ. ntmUgaBU 
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ADJECTIVES. 

194, Adjective? are formed by the terminal 
tions ^9 erij ern^ ishy like^ ly^ ^rly^ some^ fk$l, 
less, ed, tourd, th^ ty^ and /o/d. 

(1.) By y, as might-y^ head-y. 

So ram-y^Aower-if, htck-y, steadily angr-p flr. anger | fundr-y 
fr. nmder, if the word ends in y, ey is added, aa e/ay.<^ 

(2.) By en, as lead-en, aold-en. 

So sift-en, ftrM-en, har-r-en tr, bare; tuU-m fr* sulk* 
If the word ends in r, only n is added, f^s {^^«r-9»« 

Obs. — Adjectlyes with (his termination for the most part d9? 
note the material of which anything is made. Th^y were for- 
merly more numenuis than they are now. CMar.n, tton^ettf 
sUvtr^nf wfN iQ QSf, Now «• us* the Nouim etdar, ttone, 
sUveTi as Adjectiyes. 

(3») By em^ aa nortfherny 4Quik^m, aast" 
em, and wefft-^rn* 

(4.) By i«^9 as bkHsk^^h^ fiav-ish, Rom4sh, 

Q9S,'^Thi9 t«rmm»tiQn is vsed In U)re« wayaj 1. In a 
l>iminutive sense, as hhgkMf 2, For approbfiOMS vQrdf | UK 
thieV'ish ; 3. In proper names, as GatU-iik. 

(5.) By like, as fadiy-^ikef warlike. 

Ofl9, — Word» Qf this plaw m9J be c^Ued Com|lo«ndS| Mng, 
in fact, compounded with the word Bke» 

(6.) By ly, a,s gentleman-ly, Mnff-ly* 

Ojb8.>— This fy is onTy a softened form of Itke. Gep^r^lly, 
when added to a Nouq, it fbrms an AdjecliTe; as, man^lyf 
when added to an Adjective it f^fvn Ml Advefb ; aa, bfui-'fff. 

(T.) By &rly, as north-eriy^ ^outh-erly. 
(8.) By some, as lire-some, hand-sotm- 

So iDoufomtf, game-fome, deUgfU-^omCf gM-SQimf, JuhonMt 
}fweom (■Bhuck.some), mettle^somfit irh^some. 
• Ow*v«>TbU termingCioB denotes potaeatkm of some qvaltty. 

(9.) By ful, B.% fear-ful, fruit-ful. 

'. Oas.««iWerd8 of this sort are, in nict, compounded with (lv| 
word^W/. Fearfid^fuW of Anut. 
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(10.) By les8^ as law-less^ sense-less. 

Obs.— This termination denotes the absence of a thing ; as 
lawless BB without law. 

(11.) By ed, as toretch-ed, rag-g-ed, 

Obs.— This termination abounds especially in Compounds^ 
as necU'liand-ed, golden- tnng-ed. (201.) 

(12.) By ward, as south-ward^ fro-ward. 

So un-to-ward, down-ward, awk-ward, fr. awkf an old word 
meaning left : awkward is left-handed, the opposite of dexterof4s, 
Which means right-handed, 

OBS.--The termination ward implies directioni fro-ward^ in 

the direction from* 

(13.) By th, asfaur-thf stw^th. 

0«8.--These AdjectiTes arc all Ordinal Numerals. (94.) 

(14.) By ty, stHfor-ty, siof-ty. 

Obs.— These Adjectives are all Cardinal Numerals. (92.) 

(16.) By fold, as four-foldy siahfold. 

EXEECISE XLIV. 
f^ Write out ten other Adjectives with each of the termi- 
nations, except em, erlyt and some: — 

ADVERBS. 

: 196. Adverbs are formed by the terminations 

Uf, ce, sty s, ward or wards, wise, ways, and times. 

(1.) By ly, as had-ly, nob-ly (= noble-ly)^ 

(2.) By ce, as onr^e, twi-ce, thrive. 

(3.) By st, as whilst 

So the preposition among-M fr. amongt amid^ fr, amid* 

(4.) By s, as beside-s fr. beside. 

So whUe^ fr. whSUf hereabouts, fr. abotU. 

(6.) By ward,ward8,asfor'Ward,back'Ward8, 
(6.) By the words wise, ways, times; as^ other 
' wise, aUways, four-times. 

Obs. — The word wise is another form of gwaCf and is not 
the same as ways, the plural of tM^ 
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RECAPITULATORT EXERCISE. 

(On ike Derivatioit of Pure English Words.) 

O (a) Explaia the following words:— 

{Verbs.) Sharpen. Waddle. Glimmer.— (NotiM.) Baker. Sawyer. B^g- 

B\T, Drunkard. Gamester. Coachman. Seedsman. Heiress. Lambkin 
illock. Gosling. Brooklet. Goodness. Robbery. Strcngtli. Gift. 
Height. Falsehood. Friendship. SatcheL Seam. Team (d/ hones). 
•^(Ad^jeetives.) Mighty. Golden. Reddish. Warlike. Manly. Darkscnne. 
FnghtfuL Fearlmt.1— (Adverbs.) Badly. Otherwise. 

(b) Write Derivatives from Sell. Bear» Lose, Dig, Feed, Break, Tell, 
Biiod; thus^^ 

BOOT. PRIM. 0SRXV. 8XC. DSHIT. 

Verb, Object, Agent. Abstract Noun. 

Drive. Drove. Driver. Driving. 

(c) Write Twelve Nouns, which are the same as theii Verbs, (Strang 
Verbs); thus:— 

▼SUBS. NOUKB. 

To Fall. A FalL 

(d) Write Ten Names of Persons with the termination er : Five from 
Nouns, as OarcKfter, fr. garden; Five from Verbs, as Walker, tt. to walk, 

(«) Change the form of the following sentences, using the Abstract Noun 
for the Adjective, thus t— 

SsNTXNCXw— I admire the beautifid fields. 
Oianged. — I admire the betvutv of the fields. 
Be not discouraged by a difficult undertaking. We are astonished at 
the LBAIWBD author. We admire the wisb philosopher. I love bimplb 
nature. He is afraid of the ssvxbx dimate. The long walk tired me. 
The FTNK scenery made up for the fatigue. He had been suffering from 
the DAMP airi I am astonished at his ^oud spirit. 

(/) Change the form of the following sentences, using Adjectives with 
the prescribed terminations :— 
(xsR.)— You are just like a child. This cloth has rather a green colour. 
(PUL.)— He takes care. He has many fears. That book Is of great use. 
(Y.)— He shewed much anger. The soil abounds in day. I want sleep, 
(xw.) — ^The pipe was made of lead. He had on a crown of gold. 
(lt.) — ^That was the act of a man.- He speaks in the true style of a king. 

{fh Change the form of the following sentences, using the Adtxbb 
inRcadof theADJXCTTVKs thus: — 

SxxTXNcx.— He Is a quick walker. 
CAonxed.— He walks quickly. 
He is a good rider. They are good riders. He is a beautlftd writer. He 
is a dear reader. He has a very ready memory for every thing. He is an 
awkward runner. He is a good swimmer. He was a very dever talker. He 
is a very doquent preacher. We travd in a carefol and safe way. 

(A) In the following sentences, underline the A4]ectivesin/y/ doubly 
imderline the Adverbs in lyz — 

The soldiers fought bravely. Tbey sing sweetly. They aeted In a very 
gentlemanly manner. It was a goodly sight. He writes badly. He had a 
weakhr constitution* He walks weakly. He goes to town daily. This is 
his daily occupation. She seems verjr livdy . He has acted wisely. It ww 
«ne of the kindliest of actions. He always acts kindly towards me. 

H 
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PURE ENGLISH PRBFIXEg. 

196. Secondary Derivatives are formed also by 
Prefixes; asRoot, wij^; Sec, D^r.urirm^e. 

(1.) By the Prefix a, as a-rise^ a-skore. 

So (VxKiff) #*roiM«, fhwUeft (Aovif^n) a-ili09<(> a-board* 
Obs. — ^^ often aoMBi ««, as ashore fs on sbore, 

(2.) By 6e, as be^peak^ he-side. 

So (Vbam) ie^Aove, he-take i (AiiTsais) &p-tur<tfA, hfjfvre, 

Obs. 1. — The 6e changes Neuter Verbs into Active ; as, 

jpeoA, be-tpeak ; or it changes a Noun into a Verb ; as^JHend, be- 

friend ; or it modifies the meaning of the Verb ; e«, tiSoe^ he-ttihe, 

Obs. 2. — In A^verlis he means 6y ; as, ^<^aiMe = hy-cause, 

(3.) By un ; as, un-do, un-wise. 
Oia.— C^ niQans not. In V^rbs it m^ans t|}« undpiog of 
the action implied by the simple Verb. 

(4.) By mi9 ; as, mU'take, mis-lead. 

Obs. — This Prefix implies wrongness or error; and is con- 
nepted with th« Verb to misa, 

(6.) By for or fore; a»9 for-bid, fore-go^ 

Sojor-bear, Jor-sufearf fir-Jem, fir^ghfej^r-eaUe (fr. eeek), 
Owa.'*'F<»r jias a negative qaeaaing : it it som^tioiei iMuifal^n t 
to ^or oway. Though it is sometimes ^p^tjbre, as in fire-go, il 
must not be ciHifounded with th^fire wbict) is BG^n ififiref^i* 

(6.) By gain ; as, gain-say. 

So gain-stand and gain-Hrioe were used fbrmerly. 
Obs. — Gain means agakut, whieh as d«rif«d Iroos gifin 
(Crerm. gegen), Tbe Verb to gain is quiti; another word.^ 

(7.) By fore; ^^^ fore-tel^ fore^shew. 

OBS,^-Tbis Prefix is e^tiivalent to b^hre or heferehand. 

(8.) By n; as, n-ever, n-one, n-either, Ti^or. 

Obs. — lliiB is a negative n«ftz, and means not. 

(9.) By to; as, to-day, to^morroWf tO'-night, 

Op».-—Te is a corruption of the or lAw. In somo poits o^ 

Engtancif to^i/ear is us«d as we use ip-da^p 
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(10.) By fjoith ; as, withstand, wtth-draw. 

Ow.— TbU Frefii^ ms^ns ggmntt, Qr awtQf» 

EXERCISE XLV. 
4^" Write out tbree Verbs and three Adverbs with the 
Prefix a; tbree with be; twenty words with tin; teu withflnw; — 

COMPOUNDS. 

197. A Compound Word is one made up of 

two or more words, as horse-shoe. 

ExpL.— Iu$tead of Baying the honeU thoe, or the shoe of the 
horset we use one word, kone-shoe, made up of hone and thoe, 

1 98. The unity of the word is shewn in speaVing, by the 
accent. The principal accent falls on one word, and the ether 
loses its accent as a distinct word. Tha9, in horte-thoet hone 
has the principal aopent, and shoe has only a subordinate one. 

199. Compound words may be made up of sxteeal words; 
as, handicrt^Uman, from hand, craft, man. 

200. Tlie parts of a Compound may be different paits of 
speech. They may be two Nouns, {is Mteam^boatt coach'box : 
or they may be ApjacrXYS and Noun, as holi-dai/f tafe^guard ; 
or Adjective and Verb, as vouch'Safi; or two Adjectives, as 
golden-feathered ; or Adverb and Adjective, aa ever'latting ; or 
two Adverbs, or Frepositionsy or other particles^ as here-after, 

201. Compound words consisting of an Adjective and a 
Noun often take the termination ed, as from neat and hand, 
the Compound neat-handed t so blue-eyed, hrigkt'haired s the 
termination means htitfing or endued unth. This class of Com- 
pounds is very numerous, especially in poetry, 

EXSaCJSE XLVI. 

$^° (*) E^plam tlie following words fully :■ — 

Mld-niffht, Hedge-row, Sun-ihlne, Snn-set, Earth- quake, Woed-laud, 

Erever-lallina, Shower-drop, Foot-st^p, Trutn-loviQg, Hus-1]«ind, Ware- 
ouse. Hot nous*, Olive- grove. Golden-winged, Ovo^step, Under sell, 
Up-bmd, Sea-sick, Horse-dealer. 

(^) Account for the various parts of the following words, thus : — 

EuraoMic 

Y^flB. NOUN. ADJ. TXRV. 

LKTTItR. 

Sport -8« man*like. 



]Hao4-i-cn\ft «-man. I Un-Uke-li-hood. 

Ba»-wood-«*maii. | Mis^trust- fully. 

Wear-i-some-nebs. ( Mir-th-ful-ness. 

Hard-hcart-ed'UaM. I Stnag^tk-en-vu 



Un-righl-li-nes& 
Short com-infls. 
Un wear-i-edly. 
Mil ttn4tr-iU04l.iQg<« 
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LATIN AFFIXES. 

(Tlie bracketed numbexB after the wordf refer to the Lbt of Derivatf -ree 
ftom Latin, pp. 84—90.) 

205. Verbs are formed by the termination ate 
or ite; as, vac- ate (494), eiVped-ite (324). 

203. Nouns denoting febsons are formed — 
(1.) By the termination tor or sor; as, 

rec-tor (383), sponsor (441). 

(2.) By trijff; as, execurtria! (414). 

Obs. — Trix ia the fem. affix, answering to the masc. tor» 

204. Abstbact Nouns, and Nouns denoting 
THINGS, are formed — 

(1.) By the affix ion ; as, reg-ion (383). 

(2.) By tion or sion ; as, ac-tion (8), exten- 
sion (461). 

(3.) By ty or ity ; as, digni-ty (89). 

(4.) By tude; as, longi-tude (215). 

(6.) By ence or ance; as, depend-ence (318). 

(6.) By ture or sure; as, pic-ture (327), 
er assure (378). 

(7.) By acy; asyfall-acy (114). 

(8.) By ice; aSy just-ice (192). 

(9.) By mony ; as, acri-mony (1). 

(10.) By ment ; as, monu-ment (253). 

(11.) By our or or; as, ard-our (24). 

(12.) By ^ or te; as, /ao-^ (113), da-te (93), 

206. Diminutives: — 

(1.) By aster ; as, poet-aster. 
(2.) By fo, w^«, or ula ; as, radic4e (377), 
glob-ule (159)^ form-ula (142). 

(3.) By «c/e; as, part-dele (307), ue^tcfe (501). 
(4.) By ct«^; as, animaUcule (IB). 
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806. Adjectives are formed — 

(1.) By the termination al ; as, reg-al (383). 

(2.) By ian or an ; as, Christ-ian, sfflv-an 
(h. silvay a wood), 

(3.) By anCy ene^ or ine ; as, mundane {munm 
dusy the world), terr-ene (467), mar-ine (227), 

(4.) By il. He, or tile ; as, civ^il (67), serv-ile 
(422), vola-iile (399). 

(6. ) By ar, ary ; as, joiar (430), auxiliary(^9). 

(6.) By feV^ or sive ; as, cap-tive (43). 

(7.) By fory or sory ; as, migra-tory (241), 
cuv'^ory (76). 

(8.) By an^ or ent ; as, ard-ent (24). 

(9.) By |6 or *e ; as, seda-te (416), diffuse 
(161). 

(10.) By ic or ical ; as, nauUical (267). 

(11.) By »d ; as, tim-id (471), Aorrirf (173). 

(12.) By ose or ow* ; as, verb-ose (606J, 
vitre-ous (617). 

(13.) By aceous;aSy crust-aceous (fr. crusta, 
a shell). 

(14.) By olent or ^^/^&7l^ ; as, vi-olent (vis^ 
force), tuTO'ulent (486). 

(16.) By ible ; as, ed-ible (104). 

(16.) By /c (113) ; as, terri-fic (468). 

(17.) 'Byferous (121); as, somni-ferous (11). 

(18.) By pie (338) ; as, tn-ple (478). 

207. Obs. 1. — Most of these affixes also form Nouns from 
Adjectives, as (1) moral; (2) Christian; (S) divine; (4) aedile, 
reptile ; (5) familiar, auxiliary ; (6) captive ; (7) inventory ; 
(8) student; (9) associate, recluse; (10) classic; (11) liquid. 

208. Obs. 3. — The terminations tioe and a6/ie, are often added 
to pure Eoglbh words; as, ttdh-aiwe^ eaUabk. 

H 2 
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(tiM nambnallirtliewordaKrer to iheLl8t<>f I)eiliri*iTeiftii^ 

209* Veebs are formed by the termination 
izear ise; as, critic-ize (30). (Sect. 184, Obs. %.) 

510. NodNs denoting persons are formed by 
the termination ist ; as, soph^ist (149)* 

511. Abstract Nouns, and Nouns denoting 
THINGS, are formed— 

(1.) By the affix ad or id; as, Iti-ad, Aefie-id, 

S13. Obs.— 'Nouns in ad or id are poems; as, AenHd (the 
hero bdng AenSas) ; or districts, as Ttoad, the disttict of Ttoj» 

(2.) By ma ; as, panora-ma (106)^ (H^)* 

(8.) By sm or ism ; as, spa^m (loO), 
magnet-'ism^ soph^ism (149), 

(4.) By y or e ; as, monarch' y (13)* ana-^ 
tom^yy epi-tom^e (168), cata-stfoph-e (l67). 

(6.) By sis; as, ^i-sis (80), empha^-sis (15^)). 

g.) By tc or ^/c, ics ot ^/c* ,* as, rhetor-ic 
), arithme^tic (16), eth-ics (48). 

218. DiMiNtrTivES &re formed by the affix 
ij/l:; as, aster-isk (16), obel-isk {obelos, a spike). 

214. FaJtxcH Affixxs. — Nouns denoting rbsoIts are 
formed by the affix (1.) Mr Or eerg as, cavai-^er, mountam-eer: 
(8.) By e? / as, oss^-ef, less-ee. Nouns denoting things are 
formed (S.) by agef as, herb-age, pastttr^age. The affit c^0 
often denotes the sum paid on any thing $ as in ton-n-age, 
wharf-age^ 

21 5, Fkknch pREFiXEs.-^Many words are formed (1.) with 
the prefix en or em; as, en-cainp, em-pawer : (2.) With p/uri as, 
pur-suejput^vey: (3.) Withjur; as, sur-render, n«r-rp«ntf. 

EXERCISE XLVII. 
mr WHte out fifty other examples with any of the above af . 
Axes, except the Greek, and twenty with any of the Ofeek t-^ 



LATIN PRBFIXBS. 

216. A, ab, absi away, from; na^d'^vert (808), 
ab-use (49«), abs-tract (475). 

Ad (adp at, an, ap, as, at) to; ad, ad- 
vert (5CW3), aocede (48). 

Ante {anti) before; a6, ante-date (93), 
antueipate (48). 

Circum {cireu\ routid; ds, C2>cwm-t?tfn* (504), 
ciVcM-zV (107). 

Con (co^, co/, (jo) with ; ai, ton-traet (475), 
coni'-pose (846), col-lect ^^03), co-equal (4). 

Contra {counter) dgaifist; as, contrardict 
(86), counter-act (8). 

jD^ down ; as, descend (408). 

Dis (dif, di) apart, away; as, dis-sefit (418), 
dif-fer (121), dt-late (121). 

£a: (^/, g) out ; as, ex-ceed (48), e-ject (188). 

Extra b^ond ; as, extra-vagant (496). 

/w (m, il, ir) in, into; as, insert (421), 
im-pel (SlTl- 

in (em, i7, /r) not, as, in^justice (192), im- 
prudent (513), illegal (205), ir^n-egular (883). 

/n^eT' between ; as, inter*vene (504). 

in^f o to within ; as, intro-duee (101). 

06 (oc, q/", op) against ; as, obstruct (449), 
oc-casion (39), of-fer (121), op^pose (846). 

JPer (jpe/) through, over; as, perspire 
(440), pel-lucid (220). 

jPo*^ after ; as, post-pone (846). 

Pra6 (/?re) before ; as, pre-Jix (126)^ 

Pro forth \ as, project (188). 

Praeter by, past; as, preter-mit (250). 
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Re back, again; as, re-pel (817). 

Metro backwards ; as, retro-grade (160). 

Se apart ; as, se-cede (48), se-duce (101). 

Sub (sue, suf, sur, sii) under, up ; as, sub^ 
join (191), suc'caur (76), suf-fer (121). 

Subter underneath ; as, subter-fuge (149). 

Super over, above ; as, super-fluotis (138). 

Trans {tra) beyond; as, transmit (107), 
tra-dition (93). 

Ultra beyond ; as, ultra-marine (227). 

GREEK PREFIXES. 
217. An or a (av or a) not; as, an-arcAy (18). 
AmpM {afi<ln)hothf two; as, amphi-bious (21). 
Ana (ava) up; as, ana-tomy (168). 
^71^2 (avTi) against ; as, anti-pathy (118). 
Apo (airo) from ; as, apo-logy (79). 
Cata (kotcl) down; as, catastrophe (167). 
Dia (Sto) through ; as, dia-meter (86). 
En (em) (cv) in, on; as, em-phasis (120). 
Epi (teiri) upon ; as, epi-taph (169). 
Ex(tE^ out; as, JBa>o(ii/j(6o), ecstasy (162). 
Hyper (virep) over ; as, hyper-critical (30). 
Hypo (viro) under ; as, hypo-thesis (167). 
Met a (jurd) beside; as, meta^morphosis (93). 
Para (7ra/oa) beside ; aSy para-phrase (125). 
J^eri (irBpi) round ; as, peri-phery (121). 
Syn (sym^ syl) (orvv) with; as, syn-tax (168), 

EXEBCISE XLVIII. 

llSr Write out fifiy other examples with any of the abore 
LatiD Prefixes, and twenty others with any of the Greek Fk«- 
. fixes:*- 
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aiB. DERtVATIVES FROM ANGLO-SAXON. 



SUietnd (IIS), AifaeUiaii <i: 



m 
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fiS. 

66. 



«7* 



59. 



m. 

62. 
63. 
M. 

65. 



66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 

7a 

71. 

re. 

79. 
80. 

81* 

88. 
83. 

81 



Elne, an eB / origlncUiif the arm, 

d-bow (20). 
Bnglfr* an Aftgiii one «/ t?te 

Angii ; Jienee, Engte-land, En- 

gel-land, England. 
"^xlt brave man; earL 
iitiaai, to plough, tUif an ear of 

compearing (Genesis idr., 6; 

B»od. xxxW., 21. 
FadaU) to set in order f f)ad, fid- 
dle-faddle, fidget 
Farab, togOi fafe,thOToti{|[h-fare, 

fare-well, for-d, Cheliii^-ford, 

ferry, way-faring, field-f^re. 
Fealo, yellotO; fallow (deer), 
Feoh, value; fee. 
Feorra^yixMl; farm« 
Fian, to hate; fiend, foe* feu-d» 

fie I 
Fleot, a river, a place where v««^ 

eels /loat; Norfhfleet, Fle«t 

Street 
Fon (eontr. f^, foigan)« <v take 

htMbf/ finger, fang. 
Freon, to loves fti-tfnd, God- 

ftey{79). 

Friaan, io jUrhp ; Arlsk, freak« 
frog. 

Fueol, ony bird ; fowl, fowler. 

Fuiiah, to corrupt ; foUl, fil-thi 
de-file. 

Fullian, to whiten / fuller. 

Fysan, tohurrjfj fuss. 

Oabban, tomcojf; jibe, jabbeTi 
g2(bble, gibberish. 

Galan, to Hhtc nightingale. 

Gangaa, to go; gang, gangway. 

Geard, enclosure ; yard, garden. 

Geotan, to pour; gut-t-er, gush. 

Gerefa, a governor ; borough- 
reeve, 8heriff,<»shire-reeTe; (G. 
graf, an earl, landgrave). 

Grod, good; God, god in god- 
speed, i, e. good speed, gospel 
(-good-spell), (137). 

Gorst, furze, prickly bush; 
gotte^ gorae-lectuce; goose- 
berry (i. e. prickly-berrif), 

Graftm, to dig t grave, engrave, 
groove. 

Greot, dtist; grit, grate. 

Had, condition f hence the affix 
head in Oodhead> and hood, as 
in priesthood. 

Hafoc. hawk. — ^Luerc* kuerock, 
etmtr* to lark. 

Hals, neckf halter. 

Ham, home, dwcUingi Waltham 
107); Hamp-steftd. 



87. HIeaw, a smaU hUl, tract •/ 

Cund rising gentfy; Houns- 
' (92). WAMlaw (l<n)< 

88. Hlidan, to cover ; lid, eye-lid. 

89. Holm, smaU island, low flat 

land ; Axholm (1), Langholm^ 
go. UoUiWoodf Holt 
91. Hon {contr. fr. hanglatih to 

hang; hang, hinge, Stmid- 

henge (1. e. tuihging roek). 
92; Hund, dog; hovtad, nunt, 

HdunsloW (87). 
99L Hurst, wdod» fbreti ; Bradhurst 

(17), Mld-hurst, Pens-hutst. 

94. Hwfeorfan, to turn ; warn. 

95. Hyth, a port, haven/ Hithej 

Greenhlthe. 

90. Ing, a pasture t meadow t Aeftds* 

Ing (1J8). 
97. Lacniati, to curs ; leteh (M>lfo^ 

tor), horse-leech. - 
08. Laeccan, to Seize; leech. 
99. Lsedan, to lead; lead, lode, 

lode-star, lode-stdtie. 

100. hea^, field, m&xdotbf Ifea, Btin8« 

ley. 

101. Leaskin, to K^/ leasing fJ^sattnA), 




105. Magan, to be able ; may, mighti 

mai-n '<n might and main), 

106. Mcngan, to mix; mingle, a- 

mong, a-mongst. 
107* Mere, ktke or marsh t Mere 

street ; Winder-mere. 
lOB. Metsian, to fbed; meat« niisa» 

mess-mate; 

109. Mund, defence; Ed-mund(50), 

Godmundham (79, 86). 

110. Nsesse, a promontory, headland g 

ness in Sheer-ness, Caithness. 

111. Nyther, dount; nether, nether- 

most, be-neath, under-neath, 
Nether-by (82), Nether-lands. 

112. Nord, north; Nor-wich, Nor- 

folk, Nor-ton, Nor-ham. 

lis. Rspan, to bind; rap, rope. 

114. RKthe or rath, soon; lath-er. 

llilL Rude, rsri/rud-d-y. 

116. Red, counsel, wisdom f Ethel- 
red (S)» Mlld-redi ^c-red 
({. e. eat^ or a// cotinMl). 
Rein, dean ; rin-se ; ds dedn-ee 



117. 
118. 



yy. clean. 
Red, 



d reedi Red-bridgQ, Rad- 
fbnL 
lia Rethra, rpcMT/ Rotinr-Uth* 



SNMMS eftAHkAK. 



« 



UOk Rie, cbmiMony Ushop-xie; In 

old BnglUh kmff-i^c. 
181. Rim, number; rhyme. 
128. Ripan, to cut; refln* 
1S3. Seeodan. to divide/ 8CA-t-l-er« 

scot-loi 
U4« Soeapati. to form t make,' shatM, 

•hdp> ship, land-skip •, the aJfiM 

-«Aip at Hi friendship. 

125. Scetliati, to it^ft&e/ seaUi-Iess, 

un-scath-^ 

126. Sdnin, to tiutt shear, shear*, 

share, plough-share, shire, 
sbeer^ scar^ score. 

187. Scrldaii, foefinl/ke/ shroud. 
128. Scufan, to thruett scuff, scuff' 

le, shove, shoiro. 
190. Seazan^ Siumh / Es-ftex, Sus- 

KXt Wes-sex, Middle-sex. 
130. Seothan, to boil/ seethe, sod, 

soElp-asud. 
181. Sladan, to be etoUf / slack, s1iig< 
lai. Slean {eontr.fr, tlt^fin), tokiU/ 

sl«y, slaugh-ter, oti-siaugh-t. 

188. Stefan, to eooer / ftleere, sleeve^ 

less (a eleeveleee errand ie one 
tohidt there it no eOMf or pre' 
twtee Jbr), 

134. Snican, to creep / sneak, snake. 

136. Soth, truer fbr±eaoth, sooth-say. 

136. Sped» euceeii* speed, gbd-speeeU 

137. Spell, tUHnget go-spel (79). 
isa Stan, stone ; Stan-ley (100). 
139L Stede, station, eetttetnent/ 

Hamp-stead, Fair-stead. 
140i Steorfan,#o(fis/ starve* 
141. Stepan, to raieej steep, step. 
148. Stigan, to ascend; stage, stairs, 
stye (a rising on the, ep^id^t 
story (1.0. aMf^t of stairs) t 
stile (A.-S. stlga) t stirrup (-• 
sti-rope, lis). 

143. 8toc, a place ; Wood-stoek. 

144. Stow, a place; Chep-stow (23), 

Walt-ham.8tow (157, d6). 

145. Sund, rutrrow sea / the Sotuld« 

(Plymouth) Soundi 

146. Suth, south ; Sus-sex (189), 

Sud>hury (10), Suf-folk, Sld- 

law (87). 
147* Swart, block / swarth-y. 
14& Swifao* to turn round ; sWfv-el. 
140. Teon (eonir. fir. teogati), to 

drasjo t tug, tow, tea-m, tough. 

tigh-fc 
15a "teotha, tenth; tithe (tenth 

part). 
UL Ireowian, to bateoet trow* 



153. Twa, tw^gen, tuw/ twain, twin, 
betwixt, twl.liglit, twica 

153. Tynan, to watt in; town, -tap. 

Kings-ton, Ac-ton (i). 

154. Ut, out; utter, uttemioAt, oiit. 
15^ WAd, t^Mng; widoW's-weeds. 

156. Wsepen, a weapon ; wapentake. 

157. Wald, a wood ; ireald (o/ Sus- 

ses)» Wftlt-humi Walt-ham- 
stoW (88, 144), Waldeh (39). 

158. Wanian^ to decriaeitfaU i tirane, 

wan, want* 

159. Wealdan. to goeetn; tirldd. 

Bretwalda {an»me assitmedb^ 
ihe most ptkbHrful of the ear^ 
Boson jn^tfS, meaning gover- 
nof of the BrUons), 

160k Weallan, to spring upi weB^ 
HolywelL 

\6U Vrtatn, guard f Ward, wtfdcta^ 

W^atd,'guatduui. 
enan, id fftinh/ weeAi OTet*" 
ween-ing. 
16% Wenden, to g9i wetid, Weat» 
wander. 

164. Weorthan, to bimtkij worth {in 

woe worth the dky, whU^ 
means woe be to the dtty)f 

165. Wesan, tobe; was, were. 

16Bi Wie, dweltihg, Aln-wicK< 
Oreen-wieh, Haekney-wick* 

167* Wiht. a thing, ereatWe ; whiti 
Wight, atigHt (— H whitji 
DAught [coraroietM #0) Hot) 
naughty. 

168. Wltani to hhow f w{t« wot^ weet, 
wise, wis, witeni^eihote ({. e. 
assembtp of ceuneeUors). 

16a Winj tear; Ed.wio (0O)« God- 
win (79)ABald-win (6)* 

JTOi Wolcefli amid / welhW 

171. WotthiaJhrmtViHdgefBHAgfi-' 

worth, Wal-worth (160). 

172. Writhftti, to bind, tUHsi ; writhe^ 

wreathe, wreath* 

173. 'Wyrit foot, herb; etiLtmort. 

174. ThincaUf to teem; ffte-thinks, 

ms-thought {me-thiMtetmnni 
io m§ seetns ; methonghtt to nu 
seemed. The BngOMaet, vefi 
to think is another yerb), 

in. Thirliani to pierce ; drill, thirl, 
Thirl-wall. nos-trD (In oM fifU 
gUsh nosethlrle), thrilL 

178. Thorpe, a viilagei Al4faDff^ 
(51 )i Bishop-th(tt|tt« 

177. Thringan, to press / throno. 

Ijfk Thweor, across; thwarC ■- 
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219. DERIVATIVES FROM LATIN. 

1. Acer* tharpf pungent / Acrid, acridity, Acrimony. 

8. Acuo, J mdlea a9uarp: aciitej Acumaii. — Acldus, thorp i Add. 

3. Aedes, a buUdkngs raifice, idify (i. e. to buUd up by teaching), 

4. Acauuf, ajuai / cqu Ality, eqiaivaJent(497)f equidistant, equAtor, iniquity, 

Aaequate, equanimity (15), equilibrium <llbra, a pounds or balance), 
fi. Aestua, <ft« tide t ^tuary, {that part of a river which the tea tide comes up), 
6. Aevum, an age, Hfti coeval, primeval (357), longevity (215). 
7* 6K^» afield; agrAnan, ^riculture (61), peregrinAtion. 
8* Affo, Ido t actus, danet act. Actual, agent, Agitate, nAvijrate (267)* 
0. Xlius, other ; Alienus, another*a ; Alienate, Alien, Alias, Alibi. 
IOl Altus, hight Altitude, Alto-relievo (Ita/ian), aaid of eculpture that 
stande out higher than the rmua it is cut out oft basso-rdievo, ie cut 
into the nutett and is UtUe above the generai surface. 
11. AmblUo. I UNift; Amble. perAmbulate, somnambulist (somnus, «2mp). 
18. Amo, I late i Amiable, Amorous« Amity.— Amicus^ a yWend/ Amicable« 
inimical. 

13. Amplus, target Ample, Amplify (113), Amplitude. 

14. Angttlus, a comer g Angle, triangle (478) r^tangle (383), rectAngular. 

15. Anima, lifag Animate, in Animate, Animal, animAlcuie.— Animus, miiuf / 

magnAnimouB (221), puslllAnimous, (pusillus, MMfo); unAnimous (480). 

16. Annus, a year/ Annual, biAnnial (38), pertenial, annivArsary (506). 

17. Annttlus, a ring g annular (said of an edipse of the sun, when from Uu 

moon's covering its central part, only the outer part ie seen tike a ring). 

18. Antlquus, old g antiouity, antiqu^an. Antiquated, antique. 

19. Ap£no, I open g apment, Aperture, April {the month in wttidivegetation 

o^fitM to open). 

SO. Appello, I eaU, summon g appeal, appellation, appAllative. 

21. Aqua, water g Aqueous, aquAtic, Aqueduct (101), terri^ueous (467). 

82. Arbiter, an umpire, a witness g Arbiter, Arbitrary, Arbitrate. 

S3b Arbor, a treeg Arbour, arborescent. 

9A. Ardeo, I bum g arsum, burnt g Ardent, Ardour, Arson. 

8Sb Aiexui, eand g the Raman Amphitheatre wae so called, because the Jloof 
was covered with sand to drtnk up the blood of the gladiators. We now 
WW the term fbr any place in which a contest is going en, 

96. Aro, J plouf^ g Arable, inArable. 

87. Ars, artis. sMU, artg art, ibrtist, Artifice (113) t artificial, in^rt. 

88. Artus, a joint g articulate, inarticulate, article (a written bond). 

89. Asper, rough g asPfa-iiy, exAspetate, Aspirate (<. e. routOk breathing), 

30. Audio, I hear g Audience, AuaiUe, Audit, Auditor, Auditory. 

31. Augeo, I increase g auctus, increased g Augment* Auction, Author, 

32. Auxillum, hdp g auxiliary. 

33. Barba, a beard g bArber, oarb, barbed. Barbar6ssa (Ue. red-bearded), 

34. Barbteus,/or«iffn/ bArbarous, barbAria»« barbAric, barbArlty. 

35. BeAtus, blessed g beAtitude, beAtifv (113), beatific. 
3& Bellum, warg rebel. rebAUion. belllgeraQt (158). 

37. B£ne, weUg benAvolent (520), bendiicent (113). benediction (86). 
SB. Bis, twieeg bIssAxtile, birad, bisAct (413),bi-valve {vaAva»,fMing4oors) 
30. Cido, I jittg caaium, fUlen g cAdenoe, cascade, cAaual Accident, occA- 
sion, Occident 1 the west, because the aunfaOs down in that quarter. 

40, Caedo, J cut, or kUlt caesus, killed g incision, inciiKnr, concise, pAnridds 

(309), siUcide (mi, qf oneTs se^) g rAgidde (383), infAnticide (118). 

41. CidciUus. a pebble g cAlcuIate (/hom Cft« old mode of reckoning by p^ 

Us«)t eAlculabl«» incAlculable. 

EXERCISE XLIX. 
«> Write out MM oUur D«rivaUve from 9. 4. 8, U, 80« 87* «« 40> 41 !«- 
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4& Cindeo,! hum, or beeomt bright ; inctediaryt candid, candle, ctodidate, 
(&0eatiM 9ueh formerly wore a totdt* robe),' chandelier. 

43L C&pio, I take i captug, tokens c&ptive, capacity, accept, conception, 
anticipate, rec^tade, susc^tible, perceptible, except. 

44 C&put. c&pltis, the head ; capital, capitol, cdptain, chapter, decApitate» 
precipitate, precipice, cape (i. 0. a headland), 

45. Carbo, coal; carbon, carbonaceous, carborific (113), carbdnic 

46. Caro, cainis,>fuA ; cdmal, incdmate, cdmival (J^astjuet b^fbre Lent), 

47. C&yuSt hollow t cave, Excavate, c&yity, c6ncave, c&vern. 

48. Cedo, I give up, or I go, cessus, given up; cede, intercede, cteion, re- 

cede, proceed, antecedent, concede, sec<kle.— Cesso, letop; incessant* 

49. Censeo, 1 judge, or blame j censor, censure, censorious, censurable; 
fiO. Centrum, centre; centrifugal (149), centripetal (326). concentric. 
51. Centum, a hundred; cdntury, cent, centuple (338), centtirion. 

62. Cemo, I dietinguish, or judge; cretua, distinguished ; discern, discreet, 

concern, decree, secrete, secretary. 

53. Certus, eure : certain, certify (113), certificate, incertitude. 

54. Charta, paper; chiitex {something^ written), Magna Charta, carteon 

ia painting on paper), chart, cArtndge. 

55. Circus, a circle; circulate, circular, SCToidrcIe (416), circus, circuit (107). 

56. Clto, I caU, at rouse, cite, excite* recite, incite, citation, excitement. 
57* Clvis, a citizen ; civil, civitixe, civility, civic, civilian, city. 

58. ClSmo, I speak aloud; exdAim, acclaim, rediim, daun, ciemor. 
58i CUnOflbend; decline, indine, recline, ded^mion.— Clivus, a sioptng 
ground ; acclivity, declivitv. 

60. Cosnosco, /team, ftnotc;; ci^gnizant, c6gnizable, recognize. 

61. Cova, ItiS; c61ony, cultivate, culture, horticulture (hortua, a ^rden). 
68. COmes, a companion; count, concdmitant, c6nstable (stabulum, a 

stable, an Q0wer who first had charge of the horses and c^erwards of 
the atvabif), 

63. Commddus, convenient; commedious, commodity, inoommOde. 

64. Communis, common ; community, commiinicate, excommunicate. 

65. C6jp\&, plenty ; cdpious, oomucOpia (comu, a Aom). 

66. Cor, cordis, the heart; cOrdial, accdrd, cdncord, discord, record. 
^, Corpus, the body; corpdreal, corpse, corps, cdrpulent, incorporate. 

68. Creao, I believe, trust ; credit, credible, crOdulous, crediility, incre- 

dible, creditor, creed, credence, credentials, discreditable, accredit. 

69. Creo, I make, produce ; ere&te, cieitor, cre&tion, recreate, recredtion. 
iOJ Cresco, I grow; cretus, grown; increase, decrease, crescent (used of 

the moon when growingiarger), cOncrete, excrescence. 

71. Cnmen, a crime ; criminal, criminate, recriminates 

72. Crux, a cross; cttaade, crudfix, cruciform (142), excrtidate, cr&dbleb 

73. CnhOflbend; succumb, recikmbent, inctunbent.—C(ibit, (cubitus, th9 

elbow, the measure fwn the elbow to the end of the fingers), 

74. Culpa, a fitult ; culpable, cxcildpatory. [(sine, without), 

75. Cura, care ; cure, cur&tor, carious, proci&re, secCtre, Accurate, sinecure 

76. Curro, I run; current, curricle, course, ctoory, conciir, inctor, occ^ 

rec^, exctoiion, precursor, siliccour. 
77* Curvus, crooked; curve, curvilinear (linea, a line), ctirvature. 
78« Damno, I condemn ; condemn, ddmnatonr. 

79. Debeo, I owe; debltum, owedt debt, indebt, debtor, debit. 

80. DScem, ten ; decimal, duo-decimal (102), decimate. 

81. DScens, becoming; decent. — 82. D6c(irua,becoming ; decOrum. 
83. Dens, dentis, a tooth ; dentist, dental, indent, trident (478)* 
84L Densus, thick ; dense, condense, density. 

EXEBCISE L. 
O Write out one other Derivative from 46, 50* £5. W.GLWt tblM 
•then from 43, 48, 53, 5^ 58, 59, 61, 76, 81, 8 :- 
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Fanum. B JflT^Ji I biie.|inini»rialdqriAMt«auArt*y»«aM<t«»- 

Dbi, bniUlc, nmttlclHn iHlds/CWpriHiM. 
Far^nijfwiit/ lantttpeaMnrr mfJint, iDMibto, ruMriom, pnncb 
Pflll, Aoii^W; ftllcitT,MicltBU,blf>llrtllniJI. 
Feirum, imn ( hmlllnDin, rernlllB |GI. ViHH, > ftOH). 
rem, I cofnr ■ Uiui, Mrrfi* ; nnllt, conMr, deftr, dWIEr, lii»i,Tt«nr, 
itsiur^j illliia, obiAUon, rXiu, inultti, dniuoKniui IM). 
.__ Fervto, /hjil, ttiTii),(itTent,rfeTour,«*r»*i»it 
1(3. Fatui,jgy/ltl; fiiul, reut.— If*, ribn, a Mnail / flbn, tlbnuiik 
ISi. Fiio.iinat: ndM,^£A, iMUIf, ItiflM, nmfiic, cdoBdnnidUI- 
aenl. p*rMv, .iniini,d«f», 

Ig RfS^^^^'^.SMii^"'"' *™"'" '"• "■■■ '^ 

lis. FoHlD, J ifriiH I dcftnd-oOfend, ttniit, f«Ke. 
im Flidh an ni, Anlt^ Intadu, Bne, rinia, iiniiii, coattnc, dcfliw, ia- 
Diu, delnltloii, InChUiTt^ JUn. 

UOh FlnDIU, ttrtrigi Arm, Inntni, cAnflmi. Afllrm, ciflLflitnidon, nftlnnSi 
131. FliagDr'A'^p atlprtttndi (^lEn» fthil, fldioti, flgui«, efflgf. 
:33. Fl^pii. /UbH/ mfiuit^-Flainnia, a Niu.- Biih, InSmnniUkn. 



SNeltaa 6&AMHAB. 



ise 



hfiiiildlty, hOmour. rhAfdblft, hnmmiTt 
lUi, IMd I Inhliini, exEbiK, [xaihaiDoiu, 

EXEBCISE Ul. 

Hi* 2^ ftS lu iw'im'''''^"* "^ "*■'*■ '»■ "<. "ft 1* 1* 



176. H«in«,l<im>i>«,hC 
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in. tmlgBitmbmagir ImiglDe, [mi 



o^ Dalvulra frDm 179. In, IM. SOi, m, tOt, 



»,SM,wu,ni,ans (biuath(nbomMg,»!bttlil. 
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MXlui, bad; mAlady, nultrtet, mAlcontent, xnUioe, malignant 
tSai .Mamma, a breatt i mammi, mamm^ia, mamzniferoos (121). 
SM. Mando, I bid, I rive in ^targej demAnd, remind, commind, min- 

date (93), commend. 
S25. MSneo, I atajfj remain, remnant, mansion, permanent. 
SS& M Anus, the hand j mtoiucript (411 ), m&nual, mdnacle, emincipate (43), 

maintain (46S). 
S97. Mare, the tea; marfne, maritime, mdriner, submarine. 
S28. MAter, a mother \ maternal, mdtron, mitricide (40), matriculate. 
SSS. MAtorut, ripe; matiire, maturate, immature, premature. 
S3(k Mfidius, middle ; m^um, medi%arity, mediator, immolate, Medlter- 

rAnean (467) {a» being aurrounded by land), meridian (87) {here me^ 

ridian i» equivalent to medidian, the r being used to avoid the two d*«). 
S31. MMeor, I heal; medical, m^icine, remedy, remddiaL 
838. Mel, mellis, honey/ mellifluous (138), md^uent. 
233. MSlior, better; meliorate, ameliorAtion. 

834. MCmor, mindful; m^ory, memorable, memoir, oommdmorate, m«- 

m6rial, memorAndum, remember. 

835. Mendax,/a2M/ mendAclty, mendAcious. 

838. Mens, mentis, the mind; mental, vehement (501). 

837' M&eo, I d0«0rw / mfiritus, deserved; mtkit, aemerlt, merit6rioiua. 
83& Mergo, I plunge; mersus* plungM; immdrse, Immtelon, submerge, 
emergency. 

839. Merx, merds, merchandise ; c6mmerce, m&chant, mercer, market 

840. Metior, I measure; mensus, measured; mensQra, a measure; m«Ce^ 

measure, mensuration, commensurate, incommensurable. 

841. Migro, I change my abode; migrAte, migrAtion, emigrate, ImmigTatB. 
848. Miles, mllltls, a soldier i military, miliUa, militant. 

843. MiUe, a thousand; millennium (16), million {a thousand thousand) i 

mile {the Roman mile was a thousand paces), milleped (324). [nence. 

844. Im,-E-,Pn>-,Mineo, I hang ; pr6roiuent, eminent, imminent, pr6mi- 
S4& Minister, a servant; minister, ministry, administer. 

S46, Minuo, I lessen; xnlnutus, lessened; minor, minus, lets; minority, 

minute, miniature, diminish, diminution, diminutive. 
8C* MimsormlrAbilis,tMm<i0r>W/ miracle, admire. Admirable, mAnrdlouii 
848. Miaoeo, I mingle; mixtus, mingled; mix, miscellany, promiicuoua, 
849i Mtaer, wretched; miser, muery, misoable, commiserate. 
850. Mitto, J Mnii/ missiis, Mn«/ mission, missionary, missile, emissary, 
admit, commit, mtermit, pormit, remit, transmit. pr6mise, admission. 
S51. Mddus, a measure or manner ; mode, mood, m6aizy, moderate, m6- 
del, m6desty, immddest, comm6dious, commbdity, incomm6de. 

858. Mola. a millstone; meal sprinkled on the sacrMee; m61ar, immolate, 

emolument {originally the miller's tiM, but now any prcfitt), [mint. 

853. MOneo, I warn, remind; monitor, monument, admdnlsh; mdney, 

854. Motts, a mountain ; dismount, surmotmt, promontory, mdatem. 

855. Monstro, I shew; monstratus, thewed; dembnstrate, remonstrate. 
856k Mors, mortis, death; mdrtal, mortAllty, ImmdrtaL 

857. Mordeo, I bite; morsus, bitten; rem6rse, remdrseless, mdrseL 

868. Mos, mOris, a manner; mdral, morAlity, demoralize. [emotion. 

859. MOveo, I move ; mOtus. moved ; mdveable, mdvement, commOtion, 
800. Multus, many ; mtdtitudie, mtdtinly (338), multiform (142). 

861. MQnio, I/brtihft VMXaltvm, Jbrt{fied ; munition, ammunition. 

868: MOnus, muneris, a<r^ or q^«/ remtoerate, munificent (113)# mu- 

nidpal (43), immtmlty. 
98SL Musa, a tong; music, tne muses, mfnical, museum, amuse. 
804. MQto, lehange ; mutable, immutable, mutAdon, commute, transmfitft 

EX£BCISB LIV. 
«» Write out two Other DeriTatives from 284, 885, 886, 831, 899, 841. 44t 
84^ M7»aS9» 855, 858» 859, 868,86% 264; four from 850, 8Sl;-« 



90 BHOI.IBH eBASHAB. 

XS. yum, iem i nilln, tAtA, niitUn, cA(biM> tancM, 

SOI'. Nivb, a iltip, nlTy. nlVal, circiunnliigita.— Kiuu, ■isUor/ I 

liSB. NMo', I Ma ; nnui, tM ) cannia, UHitt. 

»70. Neitn, IJsv/ nFgitiu, J«>M( Mlikm, DtnllTB, itiKoOb 

W\. Neulei, ngf dllicr; Mutnl, imtiJici, MutnllB. TMaU* 

173: Niger, Uoefcl n^. Niger (Mt r<Mr fs«>w MrMgA Mt ahMt 

373. Nncu,lliiiimilDDOfm,BAidatii,obiiAiil(iut,lan«cii(nu. 

—. 11. .;; *_i~i J-,*-.!--. _*_,^„^„ ig„„l„j^n 






1183. Obllfln' nbllrWnli, fwr^utnta ; oblWon 
DM. Otlo. (4*( ; ocUmil, lii^Hi , bOt-t. ocUt. 
JB7. OculUi, ftenv J 6cullB, *™lai, InacuUle |i 
pvnon urtth imen-pM\, 

tes. Oiar, (wilf odour 9% Offldum, autt , t 

B90. Omnii, iflj omnlsrfBioe (Jlfl), omnlpriienl, 
991. Oplo, J «t4i^, or cft»*B/ Gptloti, 6ptfltiwt, a 
SB2. Opua, ppCrii, mmwt.-Opnale, co-operatlor 
193. Oihtl, E tlrrisi orb, P-"' — M'-i" "—w 






?« 



I oat «• MbH DatTiUnltan »«,■*, M, UV_»*! tv 

■k m. m. Mi> M. w. «i I ten Duin. Hi, m fMi- 



aVOtlaS OSAltMAB. 

tH, npS, isaiH, nnnel. poM, KpeiM 
US. raJm, I i«mt, p^uluin, vtniaDt, pMdIW, tm^»Mgi, t\ 



,JS«3SMS£piSS 



^i 



ZXMOtM LTl. 



t> WttUmttrntaOia pfriratln fma »l, SMI two from tU, >1 

u _ _ jp, ^ I lotttftoinafciift *»,»,■■,« I- 
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tut. Si) <;!iu[pU,ai[ild,itplait,iiiilaie^ Mtnin; 

*m- so t, lituote, Hil«T, UUtrfr (uC&UbiUa. 



d tTanic^lie, pAalHs^pt, i^sci^pt- 

41S. Sa i,d#iKAffd;l?0tm7, icrulitor^huci^Uble. 

41^ S& KCt,t4ctlOD, stout] f^lor, ifgmeDI, IqpKt 

US. SbiEu, jni; K«iii>. nt ill; Hdln, ■& 
418. Seaii.'AoV/iirnicinJe, Hmldt'lniMer, tc 









419. S*plem.«twn;ieptem)l«l[l71. 

4«s. S«TlD, iDlvy ,' Kire, i^mt. iRiiUir. ibvile. 

4!a Servo, / J:»aji ; rervltus, ttpl; ciSnstrir, olnilTe, otnervili 

M7^ simulTil' 



i*d*{^.'flE0Dal.4ndgn, itjED^frUl^il'en'^^'Q^- ^DiiffniA. 



II. uhnHite, ilmulUB, filc-ilmlla (113), diaei 
to, I (top I a»[u, onuht, eilit, imin, wiln, 
dui,acMi]iaitiafl/«6cl^KicfetTiBiMcUt«, d 



t Si>nilu>,;lrm,tAIM.i»q>^ldiU,iilUdi^(I]3),tlHds. 
t. SUoT, f nmiliM,' iMace, taosdii, tomAlauri. nnnaliUan. 
3. SMiu,aJ«Mru1>,iWtiula,iA]o,uUlaqur^jS|,d«i(diita. 



7. Snirca, lieiR<r;iaaui,(ca(t<»il; *nin>,iU>pft>«i Inteiip^nc. 
g.Sp«(Ia,lH>,iiriltiift, ipcctui, wn ,. >]i4(is (a Mnif ifixliigiiMk 



mfele. ipectltor, •pAcfaKla. dapto*, buptct, voipiiMTE, i^ins 

439. Spen>, liarii wpiiiiat,*tpei; dopUr, dbpoaie, dspnUo. 

440. Spno, I AthMi .- v&it, Biiilie, «upbt, Hpi«, lupin, ivpin. 

441. Spoadeo, I prmnim r ipoDjnn.jHwirijffdf nianuri rapobd, '"^"' 

441. Suniii,Xiw;)atcnrllus,IaM>ar.-ilntwn,pnMnte.coii 

443. 6ailm,ainifi mO, ^ttt, ta\£^-m. BOim, a nml i aJitfttc. 

tm. Sl!n<ua. ) marlc, rrlck; «tai|^lih, diilingnlih, tnilbli;!, clttlKL 
447- Sta, / Hud ; lUtiini. idHdi iMtaM. lOU*, ulcue, tlUun, nAtioDer, 

tuu, Bibnllute.'iupaiiaiDii, Inslitlc* (tnaa, ojmt), InMmlce. 

KXERC1SB LVIII. 

la Write out omolher Deri vulva from 409, 4101 tvobom 408, 4tt,43>, 

43B,441. 443, 4>7) fbuifon 4OT, 411, 414^ 411, 4*1. 418. 4ai( 44IMtSl 
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MfcSI 



Mi. T^ J mi I tilEiu. niM)td , ultunte, cAnUiti. lUrlUoa, diulcneot. 
tej. Term. 1^9 aorM , tcntaii^. lAnu (roli^ nrtk), Unitr, inUc. 
tliU. Te>iea, I /)'((U(ii, Umr, Unlbli, Untty (IIHi dBUr- C™*- 

wn. Tealii, auiliHiij uil, tfiUiaail, c^iuu, ULiu. conUM, datM, pnh 
4;0. leio, I uem ; Imtvi. uwdoi .- Inluie, (nt, cduteil, ifit-huul. 

4;s! Torpto, ion touiiiibad ; UrpU, toipitdo (a kind ^fjW CMt teiiiiKii 

473. Toneo, OMncd ,- icotiu. lunABl i Idirld. tout. TlM. leton. 

474. Torqueq. I ruiif / toniu. twittadj^ tonuout, t^urv, tonnent, d^ 

475. Tcuho, f tfnus i l»cUi>, dmn — Ttacto, / buuUi j InU, tno. uic. 

tabl«. uuo, tlauut, atuia, contrtct, dUirtet. nibirdd, lubuilwiid. 



m. IrUa.lddtmrm 

477- Tremo, IiAati, I „_ 

4j«.Tra,lria, MrxflldtUc, DlToil 11(1). lUlCDl tlOl, uiiUtUI (171. M- 

4SD. Ti1liui,'s3liililiiiii/F«fi£i|ltllH,'uibuM, ItllHinal. 

4gl, TlOdo, J(AruM/tiuilu,fAru«(*bItIliI*,<lelrtul(,lnU«ilc,pnMl1M8. 

4S^ Tueori l«tfj or JjrofKf f tuiui.^r^y tullloD. tutor, tliielv. 

4B3. TOmco.JjiMU; l6irLQI, tomb, Cfinud, Lljmefy. ti^DlulI, edntiilDvtT. 

484. TQlsr, t natlUltg; tfilieii:le, lubeme, pratfibuwil. 

481. Tuibi. a InaUt, o cmud / tbrblil, tlirbulnil. dJHOcb, penOibi 

4«S.Ullrt, tflWfuf, ullCtlor, /iiiTAn-, ulllmut fiurthttt: (llLr«Jlher»l, 

487. UlBlH». ■ •*«il' 1 umlBlge, iimbrimiim, —'--■■'- 
■ aiUKliAr (At fun), peuumbu (Miimm 



rg''rnnit3r'4»,4«(h4«r,4gB,4St|twa 



!;■«; 



nvvavB ipitnui, «e, fOV.«/,4DB. 40 
H. 4W 4m, 474, «l, m,*»\ Urn fa 






m. Vn, itam , iMut,hana , combauiin, combAuOile, ImniiliAnlbU. 
m. UUK, I wa- Vmu, Hiic Mf, wbt, teuil. utfllK, uuc, Awrv. 

«M, Vlco, / «• •Bwb'j Tlelnim, n^ftel, nuUe, rulOoD, tIcuwd, n7 
4W. Vbor, fic wi i A r,- Ttnnt, ytgtitaii, ntUy, vague, eiDinniii ii lo). 
U7. Vtln, i«iiW<>(>fnin(, tlM,iu»rid.taI<2l<LU«,viiiuIdtoldllu, 
*Aloitft v41ut» eoBval^ccnt, AvAiJ, pnv41l» counurrillj TalAUcloi7> 
tfi. Vlfwr, jCMmr fe^our, eviponlK 

HO. VuCiu, duJiifa, taUt i mi, AnMitU, d^tuunaa. [lataurr. 

Ml. Viho, i eniTi', Toau. Krrliiii vthicis, owrn. eanna, tntdfli, tt- 

Mffl. VMum, ■ H imtrngi *tf , m4U, dertlmi, oiTJkm. 

M3. VBada,lMO,Taid,Tfodgi,Tted, viiilililB, 

tOti VWo, Itomti nBiuB, ihhj llvmc, itunuc, contiMi ctennl, 

Covt^^idio, movWiu, cAennl, irfat, prevtel, T^venue. 
EOK. VabniD. ■ H«f4i nffc, Uiob, tMai, mMdl;, iMiIagc, piAvirt. 

MJ. Vmih.BimmiiTfcmln, itfiBldutai, «rmlfbPTin (iG), rennicclU (fA< 
,-___- -a ^- (_- jf^j„ -"-■^rce, perv^ FETfrl, Bibf^rl, 



L Vtnu, (rwj tMtT.T^, iMry (IISI, 



1^- 



idtj, .eri.tinlla l«71,»ir!r. 



5, U0,iS3lA>U(KIBltej,()),fl4,SK 



ENGLISH GKAHHAS. 

eSO. DERIVATIVES FROM GREEK. 



1. Atpoc. 2- AliXfot. 3. Aijp. 4. Ayuyot, 5. Ayirfii, 
6. Amtnu. 7. A^uv. 8. A, B. 9. AviUi AvSpos. 10. Av- 
viXoc ILAyfloc, ♦ Xpuooc. 12. AvOpuiioc. 13. Ap;yki. 
14. Apicrac. 15. Apt0/iac. 16. AoTpov. 17. ASXqriK. 
18. Auroc 19. BoXXu. 20. Bi^iov. 21. Bwf;. 22. KaXo£. 
23. KaXturru. 2*. Ktpac. * 'Pif, 'PifOe. 2S. XoX^. 
* HfXav. 26. XpiBTog. 27. Xpovoc. 28. Kocr/toc. 29. 
Kparoc. * Apurro£. 30. Kpifu. 31. KujrXa£. 32. Atca. 
33. Aaifiuv. 34. Aif^ioc. * £9(V0£. 3&. ArvJfMii'. * 'Poiov. 
36. AeEi. 37. iofna. 38. dpopiC' 39. Aws^he. 40. Ou«c. 
41. Epq^uc. 42. Ep^ov, • Xiip. ■ HirnXXer. 43. BSek 
44. Ev. 45. Taiiot. 



ENISLTSH GBAUMAB. 



48, rmrrqp. 47. Tij. 48. Tivo^. 49. FivM, Tivtins. 
50. rXmrra, rXuiuffo. 51. rXv^m. •Tpia, 53. rirvwmcw, 
53. rufix. 54. rpafm. * 'A^oc- 55. Tpau/ta, rpofifio* 
roc 56. Pvuvos, rv/ivaZw. 57. 'EJpa. * Orru. 58. 
'HXuc. 59. H/u. 60. 'H/iipa. 61. 'Birra. 62. 'Er(p«c, 
63. 'EE. 64. Iipot. 65. Iirimc. 66. 'OJoc 67. 'O/ioc 
68. 'OpiCw, 69. TiBip. ♦ AuXoc- * *o(3oE. 70. IxOuc- 
71. I^'OE. 72. Eifof. 73. Tiroc. 74. Aoji^avu, SuUajS?. 
76. Aooc- 76. AtEie. 77. Aij^ic 78. AiSoc 79. Aoyoc. 
80. ADrric. Bl. MaviK. B2. Unpmp. 63. MaB^iui. 84. 
Mqjcivi]. 85. MiXof. * Apafia. 86. Mirpov. * Bapos, 
* Tfpac. 87. Mispoc 88. Hqriip. 89, Hip>£. 



EWGL1BH SBAHHAS. 



17. P 



90. Miofiu, 91. Mvij(«r. 92. Movoj. * Toyoi. 93. MopAij 
9*. Mueoc- 95. Nnuc 96. Niepof. . • aavrcia. 97. NfO( 
98. Vnaos. 99. No/idc • iturfpoc. 100. O,?;,. 101, OXiyoi 
102. 'OfiaXof. 103. Ovo/ui. • narijp. 104. Oirro/joi. 105 
O^daXuoc. ^0^- 'Opau. 107. Opi'ic, OpviSn^. lOS. Op9o( 
• Eroc. 109. 0£vc. HO. Haic, naifoc 111. naiJiui 
112. Jla*-, navT-oc- ''OirXoK. 113. naSot. Ui. UtvTi 
115. neroAov. 116. Ulrpa. 117. f'a/u. • SopE. IIB 
ifavTaHai. 119. «a(fOfiai. 120. «ii^>. 121. ^fpu. 123 
fiAoc. 123. ^wvij. 124. »uc. 12s. ipaais. 126. ^pi^) 
»pivo£. 127. ^SoyyOE. * Ai. 128. *umc. 129. HXa 
voi/uu. 130. nfiiHta. 131. IlDUw. * papiiaKOv. 13) 
DoX^iOE. 133. niiiXiw. 



■HOLIta QKAHMAm. 



170. Tr^i4,'i Ivni liofS, Irip-fo liiii™ 1*« «■ nmt, ««iiw MARtar 

171. Tupoi, a inmp, a UkmtM, iftie. np«.gnph-T (14). 

17% ZOoB, iKlmal; ioi-las-jiJ»l,tio-lpltfl»{limUio,* flonfV 





„ 




vefromS, 

J6, 47. 79 








rion 131 M. 


s 


couf 



lil. 



146. XnXac 147. Xmrioi. 148. XiiirTOiuii. 149. ^efas. 
l&O. Iirou. 161. SfMupa. ■ Ar/ioc. 153. ZriuriE. IBS, 
'laniiu, 1B4. XnXXu. 1&&. Ztihc. ISS. £riX<>C- '" 



Zrp0^f|. 15B. Tamrw. ia9. Tafoc. * Ktvoc. 160. Tixv)f. 

1«1. TqXl. 162. Ttrpa. 163. OiaD/uii. 164. Btun. 161. 

166. etpiwc. 167. Qune- 168. Tt/itw. 169. TMrof, 



. TqXl. 162. Ttrpa. 163. OiaD/uii. 164. Btun. 161. 
ttnc. 166. Btpaot. 167. et«ic. 168. Ttutw. 169. T 
in. Tpnrw. 171. Tnr»c. 173. Zwir. »*vrw. 
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PART II. 



SYNTAX. 

221. Syntax teaches the construction of 
sentences. 

222. A sentence is an assemblage of words. 
conve3ring a complete sense ; as. Time flies, 

KINDS OF SENTENCES. 

223. Sentences are either Simple or Complex. 

224. A Simple sentence contains only one 
finite Verb ; as, Perseverance surmounts diffi- 
culties. I wish to see him, 

225. A Complex sentence consists of two or 
more sentences in combination ; and, therefore, 
must contain more than one finite Verb; as, 
Hannibal was defeated by the Romans, and 
was driven out of Italy, 

EXEBCISE LXII. 

%^ Underline the Simple sentences. The rest will be 
Complex ones :— 

We are pleased with the bouse. Where is the book ? The 
weather is severe. I have bought and read the book. I saw 
and commended the boy. The boy was delighted. His father 
had not seen him for six months. He had been abroad. The 
father had been abrosd, and had not seen his son for six 
months. I had hardly left before he came. I am too warm 
to walk far. The man was vexed, and refused his assistance. 
The boy has been very attentive. I saw and admired the cattle. 
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2S6. Sentaices are also either Principal or 
Accessory. 

227. A Principal sentence is a sentence which 
is not dependent on any other sentence; as. 
The boy throws the stone. 

228. An Accessory sentence is a sentence whidi 
is dependent on another sentence; as, The hoy 
throws the stone^ that he may hit the tree, 

Ezn.— Here, that he may hit the tree, is an Accessory sea* 
tence, being dependent on the Principal sentence, 3%e be^ 
throwi the stone, 

EXEECISE LXIII. 
ib^ Underline the Accessory sentences:— 

I went to London that I might see him. He asked me bow 
I went. I told him that I had walked. I will see wlietber I 
can find the book. I wish that you may be able to find it 
speedily, James was delighted with the book which you gave 
biHi. Yoa might have done better if you bad tried. 

229. A PHRASE is a number of words con- 
veying some sense, but not a complete sense, 
because it contains no finite Verb ; as, without 
doubt f beyond a question, as soon as possible. 

EXERCISE LXIV. 
M^gr Underline the Phrases : — 

He will come without delay. He writes with great ezpe- 
dition. The boy is clever, without doubt, but be Is very idle. 
He will write as soon as convenient. He ran with all speed. 
She is coming in a great hurry. Let us go at all events. 
For my own part, I think quite differently. No doubt, it is 
an excellent work. You should, at least, try to dissuade him 
from it. Above all, aim at thoroughly mastering a subject 
before you leave it. In a word, it never was so. 

K 2 
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930. The main parts of a sentence are 
the subject, the predicate, and the object. 

231. The SUBJECT is that of which we are 
speaking, and is always in the Nominative 
Case; as, The boy runs, 

Bxpi..- — Here boy is the subject, and is Nominative to rtms, 

232. The predicate is that which we assert 
of the subject, and is either the Verb to be^ and 
an Adjective ; as. The boy is lazy ; or merely 
a Verb ; as. The dog runs. 

ExpL.-^Here is lazy is the predicate in the first sentence, 
being what is asserted of the boy; runs is the predicate in the 
second, being what is asserted of the dog, 

Obs.— Instead of an Adjective a phrase maybe used, aa, we 
are in safety. Here the phrase m wf^y is equivalent to safe* 

233. The object is that which we affirm the 
subject to act upon ; as, He throws the stone. 

ExpL. — Here stofie is the object, being that which he throws. 

EXERCISE LXV. 

(^T Underline the Subject, doubly underline the Object, 
and enclose the Predicate within brackets :— 

The horse eats the corn. The corn delights the horse. 
The uncle bought the house. The house pleases the uncle. 
The boy wrote the letter. The letter pleased the father. The 
master frees the slave. The slave is exceedingly thankful. 

234. The other parts of a sentence are ad- 
juncts. 

235. Each main part may have an Adjunct, if 
necessary ; as. The boy throws the stone, may 
be enlarged to the strong boy immediately 
throws the large stone, 

ExpL, — Strong, immediately i large, are Adjuncts, respectively, 
of the subject hoy^ the predicate throwtf and the object ftone. 
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S36. Table of the Parts of a Sentence. 

SUBJECT. PKXDICATK. OBJECT. 



^ ^ _ ^ J. 



The boy Is-lazy. 

The boy Runs. 

The boy Throws The stone. 

{With Adjunct.) 
The strong boy Immediately throws The large sU>ne« 

EXEBCISE LXVI. 

Write out the following sentences, in the same form : — > 

^ (*) WUhoui A^functi, The carpenter mended the chair. The 
bird flies. The surgeon is attentive. The patient recoyers. 
The stone falls. The boy breaks the window. 

0*) ffUh Adijuncti, The surgeon is remarkably attentive. 
The patient speedily recovers. The large and heavy stone falls 
rapidly. The diligent boy almost always makes great progress. 

^7. The construction of sentences depends 
upon the agreement, government, and arrange' 
ment of words. 

^8. Words A6EEE, when they correspond in 
Number, Gender, Person, or Case ; as, He runs. 

ExpL. — The Verb runs agrees with he in Number and Person* 

2S9. One word govebns another, when it 
causes it be in some particular Case or Mood ; 
as, / saw her. 

ExpIh — Mer is Objective, governed by the Active Verb saw* 

240. — ^Words are properly aeeanged, when 
they are in such an order as to convey the sense 
intended ; as. He alone is happy, 

ExpL. — If we alter the arrangement, we alter the sense ; ai^ 
He is ht^jjfy alonet This means something quite diffisrcnt. 
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NOUNS. 

THE NOMINATIVE CASE. 
RULE 1. 

241. — The Verb agrees with its Nominative 
in Number and Person ; as, / am ; He is. 

ExPL. — In the 6r8t example, /is tbe Pronoun of the first 
person, and must therefore be followed by am, which is the 
form of tbe first person of tbe Verb. In the second, he is the 
third person, and must have is, tbe third person of the Verb. 

EXERCISE LXVII. 

Jf^gr Supply the appropriate forms of to make, be, 8pe<ik:-~ 

The boy ( ) haste. Tbe boys ( Ij'''^^* ^ ( ) 

haste. Thou ( ) made a mistake. The Sovereign and 

the Parliament ( ) the laws, llie Himalayan Moun- 

tains ( ) more than five miles high. Tbia ( ) soli- 

tude. Thou ( ) busy. The laws ( ) executed by 

the Queen. Thou (. ) wisely. Nature ( ) to man. 

Books ( ^ the sentiments of the departed. The series of 

books ( ) complete. Tbe erection of these buildings 

( ) expensive. A part of the walks ( ) dry. The 

spread of such opinions ( } a bad sign. 

242. Obs. — The Nominative may be — 

'1.^ A Noun or Pronoun ; as, Flay ttpUtutrnti 

.2.) An Infinitive; as. To play is pleasant i 

[s.) A Clause ; as To play without guarreUing ispleatasU, 

EXERCISE LXVIII. 

Underline the Nominatives ; state their kind, thus : — 

(S.) 
To possess a good temper is better than wealth. 

Leonidas was heroic. Tlie author writes well. The con- 
stitution of our country has been the work of several ages. To 
live virtuously, is to live happily. He only deserves tlie name 
of man, who performs the duties of humanity. The fear of 
possible evil, often prevents the performance of certain good. 
A great man has said, that *' difficulty is the condition of suc- 
cess.** From crag to crag leaps the live thunder. To err, it 
human; to forgive, divine. 
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^48. Rule 1. A. — Singular Nominatives, 
connected by and^ require the Verb and Pro- 
noun to be in the Plural ; as, England, Scot*- 
land, and Wales form Great Britain, 

Exri.— Here the Mfw Nominatives, Englandi Scotland, and 
Wales, make a Plural, and therefore require tbe Verb, firmf 
to be 80 too. So, in the sentence, To live tnoderatefy and to take 
exercise are necessartfto health ; there are two Nominatives, to live 
moderately, to take exercise, connected by and : the Verb is there, 
fore Plural. 

Obs. — Two Singular Nouns coupled by and, when conveying, 
together, the notion of one thing, take a Singular Verb ; as, 
Sread-and-butter is wholesotne. We say is, because by bread- 
and-butter we understand one thing ; and bread-and-butter is, 
in fact, a sort of compound. In German, it is a regular com- 
poundy butterbrodt (that is, butterbread). So, Bread-and-^eese 
MAKES a good luncheons The horse -and-chaise is at the door. 
Of course, when the things are spoken of as distinct, they re- 
quire a plural Verb, &c.; as. The bread artd the cheese a&x both 
good i I like TBXM very much, 

EXEBCISE LXIX. 
iSiP" Supply any appropriate Verb or Bronoun ; underline 
the Nominatives : — 

Cesar and Pompey ( ) great generals. Athens and 

Sparta ( ^ the chief Grecian cities. Chronology and 

geography ( ) the eyes of history. To write legibly, to 

speak correctly, and to compose readily, ( ) useful arts ; 

and ( pr,) can be acquired only by attentive practice. De- 
mosthenes and Cicero ( ) tbe greatest orators of antiquity : 
( P^») i V') ^^^^ ^^ imperishable name behind them. 

Tour bread and milk ( ) on the table : ( pr,) ( v.) 
rather hot. Wine ana water ( ) injurious to him in his 
present state of health. The bread and the cheese ( ) both 
fallen down : will you pick ( ) up for me? Cowardice 
and boasting, tyranny and obsequiousness, often ( ) each 
other, and wherever ( pr.) ( v.) found ( pr,) dis- 

cover a base mind. Health, competency, ana contentment, 
) the best earthly felicity • ( pr,) therefore, who 

^) ( P''') should value ( pr.) 



{ 
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244. Bulk 1. B. — Singular Nominatives of 
the third person, separated by or^ or nor, require 
the Verb and Pronoun to be m the Singular ; as^ 
Either John or his brother has your book. 

Exn..— Here only one of them has the hooki and one is 
Singular, therefore (S41) we must have haSf the Singuhir form 
of the Verb, So, too, it must be, Neiiher John- nor hii br<4her 
hta the booii the construction not being affected by the 
negative. 

EXERCISE LXX. 

g^" Supply any appropriete Verb or PronooB ; nndo'line 
the Nominatives t-— 

My friend or his cousin ( ) you every morning. 

Neither astrology nor alchemy ( ) the name of a selence. 

He or Jane ( ) in the house. Neither cotton, silk, Dor 

tea ( ) produced in this country. To feel elated on 

account of our own acquirements, or to despise others who 
know less, ( ) a discontented mind, or depraved heart. 

To scorn or to hate him ( ) equally foolish. 

245. RuLB 1. C. — ^When Nominatiyes of dif- 
ferent Numbers are separated by or, or nor^ the 
Verb and Pronoun must be in the Plural ; as. 
Neither the general nor the soldiers have 
arrived ; they were expected earlier. 

Obs. — Generallyy the Plural Nominative should be placed 
next the Verb. 

EXEBCISB LXXI. 

Il^r Supply the proper Verbs and Pronouns $ underline 
the Nominatives : — 

He or his friends ( ) to blame. The prince or bis 

courtiers ( ) arrived. Neither he nor they ( ) been 

idle. Where ( ) the hopes or the vigour of youth ? 

Neither the book nor the letters ( ) arrived. Neither 

rictes nor fame ( ) so valuable as health. 
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846. Rule 1. D. — ^When Colikctive Nouns 
imply plurality, the Verb and Pronoun are 
Plural ; as, The people give their opinion. 

But when unity, or oneness, is implied, the 
Verb and Pronoun must be Singular ; as, The 
mob was dispersed, it was very riotous, 

Exn..— In the first sentence, the Collective 'Soun j)eople, con. 
▼eying the notion of plurality, the Verb (jgbte)^ and the Pronoun 
{their), are Plural. In the second, the Noun, mo6, having the no- 
tion of unityi the Verb (wnt), and the Pronoun (U)y are Singular, 

EXERCISE LXXII. 

f^^T Supply the appropriate Verbs and Pronouns, and 
underline die Nominatives to the respective Verbs supplied :— 

The parliament ( ) prorogued ; ( ) meets again 

in FebruflS'y. The army ( ) disbanded : peace renders 

( ) services no longer necessary. The clergy ( ) 

not unanimous on the subject. Congress ( ) deliberated 

since October. The cattle ( ) been driven into the mea 

dour ; John drove ( \ The convocation ( ) ad- 

journed ; ( jETT.) ( v.; its sittings in a month. The navy 
( ) well manned. The public ( ^ respectfully informed. 
The committee ( ) issued the following recomitaendation. 

The crew ( ) nearly complete. Ttie rest ( ) now 

aboard. The party ( ) much divided, or ( ) might 

assume the government. 

247. Obs.— Those Collective Nouns, which have but one 
form, are used in the Plural only ; as, mankindi clergy, people 
(^ persons). Those, which have two forms, generally take the 
Verb and Pronoun in the Singular, when the Singular form is 
used ; as. The party has little influence because it is so much di- 
vided. The Collective Noun, party, has two forms; party. 
Singular, and parties. Plural : and the Singular being used, 
the Verb has, and the Pronoun t^, are used in the Singular. If 
we use the Plural form, the Verb and Pronoun must be Plural. 
Thus, Parties are now nearly balanced, and their movements ar$ 
therefore made Vfiih greater cau^toM . 
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£48. Rule I.E. — Nouns used figumtively in 
the Singular form with a Plural signi€cation, 
require the Verb to be Plural ; as, There are 
seventy head of cattle in the meadow^ 

ExPL.— Here the word head is used figuratively in the 
Singular form, but with a Plural signification, and therefore 
requires the Verb, otv, to be in the Pluralw 

EXERCISE LXXIII. 

%^ Supply the appropriate Verbs and Fh>noun8 :«— 

Ten sail of the line ( ) to join the channel fleet. Five 

hundred horse ( ) for the army in a week. Three 

thousand foot ( ) returned ; ( ) future destination is 

not known. Inere ( ) seventy bead of oxen in the market, 

249, Rule 1. F.— Most of those Nouns 
which have only a Plural termination are used 
with Verbs in the Plural ; as, Riches take to 
themselves wings and fiy away, 

250. Ob8 -^Some, however, are used in the Singular only ; as 
What new9 is abroad 9 Some, in both Numbers ; as Thu means 
is the most suitable i or, These means are the most suitable. 

The names of sciences and some other Nouns are found in 
both Numbers, but the Plural is more common ; as, The 
classics are acquired onfy by heard lidwur. Physics include all 
the sciences relating to the medundcal properties rf matter » 

EXERCISE LXXIV. 

(^^ Supply appropriate Verbs and Pronouns :— 

Such an amends as he can make ( ) not worth the 

asking. Tlie pure mathematics ( ) arithmetic, algebra, 

and geometry. The alms ( ) been injudiciously bestowed. 

Politics ( ) not always improve a man*s fortune or 

temper. The ashes ( ) been thrown away. Great pains 

( ) been taken by him. The thanks of his country ( ) 
been presented to him. His wages ( ) been raisea. 
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251. Rule 1. G. — When a Noun or Pronoun, 
followed by the Complete or Incomplete Parti- 
ciple, neither governs any word nor is governed 
by any, it is in the Nominative Absolute ; as. He 
being penitent, we pardoned him. 

ExpL..— Here he is followed by tlie Incomplete Fartlciple 
being, and not govcming, or being governed by, any word in 
the sentence, is in the Nominatiye Absolute. 

EXEECISE LXXV. 
0;^° Underline the Nominatives Absolute : — 

The town being relieved, the enemy raised the siege. We 
are in great suspense, no further news having been heard. I 
tell you, that, your son having thus wasted his time, we have 
no further hopes of him. This done, be marched towards the 
city. That being the case, I can make no objection. The war 
being finished, the general withdrew his troops, 

POSITION OF THE NOMINATIVE. 

252. Obs. — The usual place of the Nominative is before the 
Verb ; as, A messenger toas sent. But in certain cases this order 
is inverted. 

(1.) When a sentence begins with some Adverbs or a phrase, 
as herCf there, hence j thence, then, thus, &c.; as. There was a meS" 
aenger sent ; In the beginning was the word. 

(2.) When the sentence begins with "neither or nor ; as, He 
will not go himself J nor tvill he let any one else go, 

(3.) With the Verbs to say, to answer, to continue, used pa- 
renthetically ; as, Come, said he, with all expedition j Soon, 
answered tite captain, all will be rig/U, 

(4.) In interrogative sentences ; as, Where is he? 
(5.) In imperative sentences ; as, Go ye into all tlie world, 
(6-) With the Past Subjunctive used without a Conjunction ; 
as, IF'ere he able, he would come. (360.) 

(7.) When, for the sake of emphasis, some other itnportant 
word is put first in the sentence ; as. Never wiU I consent to such 
a di^onourable proceeding. In came his father. Just as he uhis 
writing to him, DownJcU the house with a great crash, 

I. 
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THE OBJECTIVE CASE. 

EULE S. 

268. The Objective Case follows Act; «re Verbs 
and Prepositions. 

254. Rule 2. A. — ^Active Verbs govern the 
Objective Case ; as> He held me* 

ExpL.— Here hdd is an Actire Verb, and the object of it is 
me, which is therefore in the Objective Case. So, Those whom 
he thought to he true to hie party ^ not who he thought ; whom 
being the object of the Active Verb, thought, (2920 

EXERCISE LXXVI. 

jfgrc) Underline the Objectives, and doubly underline 
the Verbs governing them : — 

He threw a stone. Hold my band. England governs the 
most widely extended empire. Brutus stabbed Caesar. Take 
away that bauble. I would not have a slave to till my ground. 

(^) Supply the Objectives. Underline the governing Verbs : — 

She told {1st person sing.) that you struck (Srd dng.fim.) 
He dislikes (1st person j)lur.) I will have (2nd sifig') The 
men have been insolent; I will dismiss ( )• Hear (Isf 
sing,) Romans ! She is your friend ; do not disregard ( ), 
I requested my brother ( ) you know to write to me soon. 
The book ( ) you admire is lent. I have sold that horse 
( ) the groom injured. He ( ) thou lovest, is sick. 

255. Om.-~A phrase or sentence often stands as an Ob- 
jective; as, I know how you have served me. Here the object of 
the Active Verb know is tlie sentence hoW'you-have'terved'>me, 
These may be termed Objective sentences. 

EXERCISE LXXVII. 

(^" Underline the Objective sentences, and doubly un« 
derline the words governing them :— 

I feel how hard it will be. I understand when he will ar- 
rive, Tlie preacher proclaims, All is vanity. He cannot 
tell when he may be wanted. I wish to know what you thinlc. 
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«56. RutK 2. B.— The Passive of Verbs, 
which signify asking^ telling ^ teaching^ granting^ 
refusing^ showing^ paying^ promising, offering, 
is sometimes followed by an Objective ; as, He 
was much pleased with the ship, when he was 
shown her by the officers. 

ExpL. — Here her is Objective, after the Passive Vfos shown, 

EXEECISE LXXVIII. 
1^^ Underline the Objectives, and doubly underline the 
Verbs governing them. Supply the appropriate Pronouns :— 

He was paid a large sum for his services. He did not apply 
for the post, but was offered ( )• The prince did not 
marry the princess, although he was promised ( }• I have 
been offered a book for my knife. I will ask for the appoint, 
ment, but I may be refused ( ). He understands geometry, 
I must be taught ( ). Essex sought an interview with 
Elizabeth, but was denied her presence. He valued the favour 
when he was granted it. He was shown the picture gallery. 

NoTx.— On Neuter Verbs, with the Objective, see 355. 

267. Rule 2. C. — Prepositions govern the 
Objective case ; as, / sent a book to him. 

Ezpl. — Here Aim is Objective after the Preposition to, 

EXERCISE LXXIX. 

1^^ (') Underline the Objectives, and doubly underline the 
Prepositions governing them :-— 

The balloon floats over the earth. The Great Western sails 
over the Atlantic. Frederick Barbarossa is said to have bathed 
in the river Cyduus. The plague raged in London during the 
reign of the second Charles. We can now descend into Pompeii. 

('*) Supply the Pronouns in the Objective : — 
1 will present it to (3rd ting, fern.) Do not provide much 
for (1st sing,) Take the talents from (3rd sing, masc.) I will 
do without {^ndsing.) He has been benefitted by {Istplur.) 
The property has been divided among (3n//)/wr.) By ( ) 
are you employed ? Render tribute to ( ) tribute is due. 
i; ) did be call on ? (294.) He gives it to ( ) he will. 
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268. Rule 2. D. — Nouns of time, space, 
measurement, are used in the Objective without 
a Preposition ; as. He walked a mile. 

ExpL. — Here mUej which is a Noun of space, is in the Ob. 
jective, not goTerned by any Preposition* 

EXERCISE LXXX. 
{^p° Underline the Nouns of time, space, &c. : — 

A ditch has been dug three feet deep. His brother stands 
six feet high. The table is two yards long. How many feet 
wide is your garden? Her son was ten years old. The book 
cost three pounds. He walks three hours every day. The 
box must be two feet three inches deep. He bad been sitting 
up all night, and had to be at work all the following day. 

259. Rule 2. E. — Than requires the rela- 
tive following it to be in the Objective Case, but 
does not govern any other words; as, IvnetHenry^ 
than whom I nevei* saw a more excellent youth. 

Ex PL. — Here, the relative whom follows than in the Objec 
tivc ; who would not be so good. You must not, however, say. 
He is better than me, but he is better than /; the Pronoun not 
being governed by any other word, but being the subject of the 
Verb am understood, and therefore in the Nominative Case. 

260. Caution. — u^s never governs the Ob- 
jective. Say, He is as good as I ; not, as me. 

ExpL. — In the sentence, I told him the same, as her, her is the 
Objective, governed, not by as, but by the Verb told. 

EXERCISE LXXXI. 
t^^ Supply the appropriate Pronouns:— 

He was contemporary with Burke, than ( ) our country 
has produced few greater orators. John is older than (1st sing.) 
I consider you to be more clever than (3rd sing,) I dare not 
treat you better than (Srd sing. ) I know him to be as good as 
(Srd sing, fern.) I thought you felt as much as (3rrf plur,) 
1 have been reading Shakspearo, than ( ) few afford me 
greater delight. I think thy sister is wisqr than (2nd ring') 
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THE POSSESSIVE CASE. 

ttULE 3. 

261. — ^When two Nouns so come together that 
the latter is considered to belong to the former, 
the former is put in the Possessive Case ; as, 
Richard's apple, 

ExPL.— Here Richard is put in the Possessive, Ricftard*s, 
because the Noun apple, immediately following it, is repre- 
sented as belonging to him. 

EXERCISE LXXXII. 

ISSP* Underline the Singular Possessives, and doubly under- 
line the Plural :— - 

The poet's genius would have immortalized the monarch'ii 
deeds. The master's learning commands the boys* respect. 
The children's playfulness amused us. The bird*s flight is 
rapid. The enemies* resistance will be very formidable. He 
rises as on eagles* wings. We should not interfere with others* 
affairs. They should have been attending to their friends* 
affairs. Tlie merchants* speculations having been successful 
are now commended by all. 

262. Rule 3. A.— The sense of the Possessive 
is often expressed by the Objective with of; as. 
The poefs genius^ or, The genius of the poet 

ExPL. — Here the sense of the Possessive form, poet^s genius^ 
Is expressed by transposing the Nouns, and governing the lat- 
ter by 0^. So, too, the boys* forgeifuhiess = the Jbrgetjfulness of 
the hoys* 

263. Obs. — As a general rule, the Possessive form is used 
with persons, or things spoken of as persons ; but the Objective 
and of with other Nouns ; thus we say, the coachman*s skUl, but 
the speed of the coach, 

EXERCISE LXXXIII. 

I^T Change the Fossessivcs of the preceding Exercise into 
the Objective with ^f :— 

L 2 
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264. Rule 8. B. — When a Noun belongs to 
two or more Nouns immediately following one 
another, the sign of the Possessive is usually af- 
fixed to the last only ; as, England and France's 
armies were then united. 

ExFL. — Here the form of the Possessive is not used with 
England, but only with France, immediately preceding the 
word armies, although the armies are the common property of 
both. 

EXERCISE LXXXIV. 
g^" Put the following sentences into the Possessive form :— 

The beauty of Carmel and Sharon shall be given to it The 
property of John, James, and Henry lies in Middlesex. Th% 
debates of the Lords and Commons. The oratory of Burice, 
Foi, and Pitt has been greatly lauded. The presence of the 
prince, king, and emperor would have given a dignity to the 
ceremony. The paintings of Reynolds, West, and Lawrence 
have been greatly admired, 

S6S. Rule 8. C. — But if any words intervene 
between the series of Nouns, the sign of the 
Possessive must be used with each ; as, The Jn- 
dromeda% not the Invincible^ nor theVictory's 
creWf has been paid offl 

EzpL. — Here the series is interrupted by nor and not, and 
the Possessive form must therefore be used with all the Nouns, 
tns. Jtndromeda\ InvindMe*s, Vktory*s, 

EXERCISE LXXXV. 
tS^^ Put the following sentences into the Possessive form :— 

The modesty of John, as well as that of his brother, has been 
the subject of observation. It was the influence of wealth 
more than that of virtue which he exercised. Tlie abilities 
and worth of the youth, without those of his father, would 
have insured his success. The worth of his father, to say no- 
thing of that of his uncle, has greatly assisted him. 
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266. Rule 3. D.— The form of the Posses- 
sive WITH of may be used when the possessor is 
supposed to have more things of the kind than 
are referred to in the sentence ; as, That book is 
one of my brother's. 

£in..«— Here, my brother is supposed to have more books 
tlian the one adverted to ; so that the sentence really means, 
That book is one book of my brother's books. It would be 
improper to say, The affection of my brother*s, for the feeling 
of affection is only one. 

EXERCISE LXXXVI. 

1^^ Underline those Possessives which imply a plurality 
of the objects possessed : — 

I have sold a house of my mother's for her. My father's 
house has just been pulled down. He was an old friend of theirs. 
That adventure of the man*s has excited great astonishment. 
Another stratagem of the enemy's has been detected. The 
law of gravitation is a discovery of Sir Isaac Newton's. The 
steam engine is an Englishman's invention. The Ana. 
basis is a work of Xenophon's. That horse is one of James's. 
The Aeneid is a poem of Virgil's. I was observing that 
Henry's attachment to his sister was very great. 

267. RutE 8. E. — In a Possessive phrase the 
last word is often understood ; as, He is gone lo 
St, Jameses. 

ExPL. — Here palace is understood. 

EXEECISE LXXXVII. 

^^ Supply tlie word which is understood aAer the Pos- 
sessive:—- 

Nelson is buried at St. Paul's. I called at Richard's for 
my sister's books. Let it be left at the confectioner's. My 
sister is to be married at St. Martin's. St. Peter's, at Rome, 
is the finest building in the world. I would send him to the 
draper's, if I were you. He was gone to the bookseller's. I shall 
have been travelling twenty hours when I reach my cousin*!. 
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APPOSITION. 

RULE 4. 

268. When Nouns are in Apposition, they are 
in the same Case ; as, Napoleon the Emperor 
governed France. 

ExPL.— Here Napoleon and Emperor are in Apposition (the 
two words representing the same person), and are therefore in 
the same Case, the Nominative, being the subjects of the Verb 
governed. 

269, Obs.— >A Noun or Pronoun is said to be in Apposition, 
when it is added to another Noun or Pronoun by way of explana- 
tion or description ; as, Napoleon, the Emperor ; JnUiam, the 
Conqueror ; the Queen, Victoria. 

EXERCISE LXXXVIII. 

[|^° Underline the words in Apposition. Name tlie 
Case:-— 

Spenser, the poet, lived in the reign of Elizabeth, the Queen 
of England. I have read Milton's great work, tlie Paradise 
Lost. I have received fifty pounds, a sum quite equal to my 
wants. I dare not be ungrateful to him, my earliest friend. 
London, the capital of England, tlie greatest city in the 
world, is on the river Thames. I will see him myself. Xeno- 
phon, the soldier and historian, was a disciple of Socrates, tlie 
philosopher. Sir Philip Sidney, the author of Arcadia, was 
killed at the battle of Zutphen« Rome is on the river Tiber. 

270. Rule 4. A. — When Possessives are in 
Apposition, the 8 and the apostrophe are used 
with only one of them ; as, / have been reading 
an essay of Bacon' Sy the philosopher ; or, of 
Bacon^ the philosopher'' s. 

271. Obs. — If the last term consist of several words, or if 
there be more terms than one, the form of the Possessive must be 
used with only the first Noun ; as, I have been reading an essaj/ of 
Eacon*Sf tlie most eminent English philosopher. Or, / liave been 
rgadijtg an essay qf Bacon* s, the lawyer, scholar, and philosopher 
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EXEUCISE LXXXIX. 

1^^ Underline the Nouns in Apposition*.— 

Call at Smith, the hatter*s. Call at Smith's, the halter and 
draper. I have a letter of Cowper*s, the poet. This sentiment 
is Xenophon's, the general and historian. That expression is 
Johnson's, one of the giants of literature, That theory is 
Kepler's, the great German astronomer. The garden might 
have been your brother Henry's. Those colours are the 
Yictory'sy the flag-ship of Nelson. 

272. Rule 4. B,— The Verb to he, and Neuter, 
and Passive Verbs generally, have the same 
Case after as before them, when the Nouns or 
Pronouns signify the same person or thing ; as, 
Who is the general ? I am he. 

ExPL. — J, before the Verb to 6e, is in the Nominative, and, 
therefore, he after it, meaning the same person, must also be 
in the Nominative, So, He is appointed captain. Here he and 
captain aAer the Passive Verb, is appointed, mean the same 
person, and are therefore in the same Case. 

27S, Obs. — These verbs are called Apposition Verbs. 

EXERCISE XC. 

1^^ Underline the Nouns or Pronouns in Apposition. 
Name the Case. Supply the appropriate Pronoun : — > 

He was a good man. He has been a merchant. He is 
chosen librarian. Was it your friend I saw? Let her be 
called Mary. It cannot have been ( ), for he is in France. 

I supposed it to be (Srd sing, fim,) Alexander is called the 
Great. This occurrence has been the cause of much annoy- 
ance. He became a learned man by great industry. Who 
was the victor ? I have considered him to be a good man. 
He will be a great scholar. Who will be elected member for 
the city ? Do not be alarmed. It is (^Ist sing.) He is worth- 
less who is a sluggard. He declared him to be a coward. To 
wish well to others is benevolence. Scipio was called the 
Rword of Rome, and Fabius the shield. To shrink from duty 
because it is arduous, is the mark of a weak mind or a bad heart* 
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VERBAL NOUNS. 

HULE 5, 

274. Most Verbs have Nouns derived from 
them called Verbal Nouns ; as, Early rising ia 
conducive to health. 

ExTL»—Jiisin^ is a Verbal Noun, from the Verb to rise, 

Q75. Ok.— These Verbal Nouns have the same form as the 
Complete and Incomplete Participles: but they may be distin- 
guished from the mere Participles by their having Cass, like 
Nouns. Thus, in the former sentence, rising is a Verbal, for it 
is the Nominative tou. If rising be not considered as a Noun, 
then the Verb, if, is without a Nominative. So, By the roaring of 
the Bon. By is a Preposition, and must have an object. Boaring 
is the object, and is, therefore, a Noun in the Objective Case. 

276. Rule 5. A. — The Verbal in ing may, 
like other Nouns, take of after it ; as, The cheer- 
ing of the people gratified the sovereign, 

277. Rule 6. B. — But it has often the power 
of a Verb governing the Noun following in 
the Objective ; as, The receiving this news gave 
him pleasure. 

278. Obs.-^ Sometimes the insertion of the of may cause 
ambiguity, as, The reading of our author pleases us. This 
sentence may mean either that our reading a certain author 
pleases us, or that the author's own manner of reading pleases 
us. The first sense wilt be better expressed by rejecting the 
of and putting author in the Objective, as governed by the 
Verbal rffflrfm"; thus, tfie reading our author ^ or reading our 
ttutftor pleases us. The second sense requires the of, or the 
equivalent Possessive phrase, as, the reading of our author pleases 
us, or our author s reading pleases us, 

EXERCISE XCI. 
Q^ Underline the Verbals used simply as Nouns, and 
doubly underline those having the power of Verbs. State their 
Case. Enclose in brackets the Farttciplet uied ai Adjectifet ; 
My ike (buixo) Mil t— 
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The rising of the sun was very glorious. The rising suik 
awoke me. The sun rising above the horizon showed the beau- 
tiful landscape. By the roaring of the lion they were much 
alarmed. The lion roaring after his prey came upon the party. 
The teaching of the master is creditable to him. Teaching the 
boy is easy, for he is attentive. The preparing the statement 
requires time. The acquiring of any thing valuable requires 
perseverance. The learning mathematics is most useful. An 
acquiring mind is an improving mind. A betraying of a trust 
is no ordinary crime. The hearing of my father is not so good 
as it was. The bearing my father talk is extremely pleasing 
to me. Give us the hearing ear, and the understanding heart. 
He finds pleasure in teasing others. The teasing of others 
annoys him. The writing of the letter is very legible. 

279. Obs. — When a Verbal Noun contains an auxiliary, it is 
called a Compound Verbal Noun; as. The having beeti betrayed 
makes one suspicious, 

EXEKCISE XCII. 

^^ Underline the Compound Verbals. Namo the case ;— 

Thus : Ob}, Prep, by. 

By having received I am induced to give. 

Enclose in brackets the Participles used simply as Verbs : — 

The having been calumniated does him no injury. My being 
received was owing to his influence. I do not fear that, having 
endured evils so much greater. Through not having improved 
his mind in youth, he is now contemptible in manhood. 
His farm, not having been attended to, is worth little to him. 

280. Rule 5. C. — Verbal Nouns are often 
used after Possessives or Possessive Pronouns ; 
as, My friendCs deserting twc, gave me trouble, 

ExpL.— -The Verbal deserting follows the Fo88essive/nend*«. 

EXERCISE XCIII. 

j^P° Underline the Verbals, and the Possessives :•*- 
Hannibal's having wintered at Capua drove him out of Italy. 
The sun and moon*s attracting the water causes the tides. 
The thiefs sneesing awoke them. My calling on him WM 
fortunate. His receiving so Urge a property pleMcs ut. 
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PRONOUNS. 

RULE 6. 

281. Pronouns must agree with the words 
they represent in Gender, Number, and Person ; 
as. The officer has returned ; he is praised for 
his bravery. Thou who couldest help me hast 
done nothing. 

£xpL.— In the first sentence the Personal Pronoun he, and 
the Possessive Pronoun his agree with their antecedent, officer^ 
in the Masculine Gender, Singular Number, third Person. In 
the last sentence the relative who is used, as its antecedent thou 
is a Person ; and is like thou common as to Gender, of the 
Singular Number and Second Person. 

EXERCISE XCIV. 

tS^T Supply the appropriate Pronouns, and underline the 
Nouns to which they refer : — 

The ships have sailed ; ( ) are to proceed to the Medi- 

terranean. The dogs ( ) you gave me are dead. Tiie 

house is re-building; ( } was burnt down. The books 

arc not injured, although ( ) have been tossed about. 

The Queen will dissolve Parliament; ( ) will go to 

the house in person. The box ( ) was sent from 

home is broken ; ( ) had been injured before ( ) 

arrival. The friend ( ) left me will reach London to- 

morrow. The army has gone to ( ) winter quarters. 

Though the men know ( ) are in error, ( ) will 

not retrace ( ) steps. Is this the path ( ) leads 

out of the wood ? Where are those ( ) promised to help 

us? I cannot tell whether those ( ) have made ( ) 

statements are to be relied upon. The woman ( ) he 

censured is innocent. The Parliament ( ) made war on 

Charles the First, is called the Long Parliament ; Charles the 
Second was restored by ( ) remaining members. The 

wish of a free nation tells on ( ) government. The 

people are overjoyed at the victory ; ( ) wish for aa 

illumiaation. He haa lost his bat: have you seen ( )? 
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282. Rule 6. A. — The Pronoun and the 
Noun it represents may be both used as Nomi- 
liatives to the same Verb, when strong emphasis 
IS to be marked ; as, The Lord hr is God. 

Expu— Here, both the word Lord, and its Pronoun /w, are 
the subjects of the Verb is. The same is observed in the Ol). 
jective ; as, JForship him, the Creator of all things, not lifeless idols. 
The Noun and Pronoun are in fact in Apposition. (268,) 
In famih'ar language this usage is not allowable. Thus, 
Jf^Hliam is a good hot/ ; not William lie is a good boy, 

EXERCISE XCV. 

^^ST Underline the double Nominatires, and enclose in 
brackets the Verbs to which they are subjects :«» 

The words that I speak unto you, they are spirit, and they 
are life. Wisdom, that is the principal thing. 

283. Rule 6. B. — When antecedents of dif- 
ferent persons are connected by and, the Pro- 
noun Plural agrees with the first person rather 
than with the second, and with the second rather 
than with the third ; as. He and I have made 
the arrangement ; we want no assistance now, 

ExpL. — Here the antecedents He and / are of the third and 
fbrst person, and the Pronoun which represents them must be 
of ihe first pefson (yoe), and not the third, 

exercise XCVI. 

^S^ Supply the appropriate Verbs and Pronouns : — 

They tell Henry and me that ( ) are idle. You and 

my brother ( ) blamed ; but I know ( pr,) ( v.) 

not guilty. How could you and I do tiiis, seeing (. />r.) 

^ p.) absent? My sister, you, and myself will leave off us 

soon as ( pr,') ( t;.} finished this exercise. As you, 
your friend, and I, have now been studying hard for some 
time, ( ) may soon expect to make great progress. She 
and I would have come, if ( ) could have done 80» 
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284. Rule 6. C. (1.) In the position of Pro 
nouns of different persons, the second precedes 
the others, and the third precedes the first; as. 
You and he will go. He and I will go, 

ExTh. — Here hg and you t land he^ would not be correct. 

285. Obs. — A Noun will have the same place as the third 
Personal Pronoun ; as, He says he saw either my cousin or me. 
Here cousin in the third person precedes me in Uie first. 

(2.) With the Plural Pronouns, we has the 
first place, you the second, and they the third ; 
as. We and ihey start to-morrow. 

ExrL.— Here the first person we, precedes the third they^ 

286. Ofis.^The reason of the difference in the Position of the 
Singular and Plural Pronouns, is this. In the Singular Num. 
bcr the speaker (/), puts himself after the person spoken to, 
and the person spoken of, as a matter of politeness. But in 
the Plural Number, for the same reason, he puts those who are 
most intimately aissociated with him in Uie first place (unavoid- 
ably including himselQ; then the persons spoken to, and then 
those spoken of. 

BxsacisE XCVII. 

0;^" Write over the Pronouns what Person they arc : — 

I would have told you and him that I wished not for your 
friendship. I am informed that neither you nor I are much 
esteemed by him. How did you and your attorney succeed in 
settling the matter? How must the attorney and I procecfl? 
I told you and them to come early. Neither we nor you have 
in this respect done our duty. We and our brothers may leave 
London to-day. Why should we tell you or tlicm of our plans ? 

287. Rule 6. D. — The Neuter Pronoun, it, 
often represents a clause, and Nouns or Pronouns 
of any Gender, Number, and Person ; as. It ia I. 

' ExpL. — Here it refers to the first Personal Pronoun /. So 
It is the duty of the Christian to love his enemies. Here it repre- 
sents the clause to hve his enemies. 
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EXERCISE XCVIIJ. 

Underline the words which a represents :«^ 

It is my brother. It was slie who would have betrayed me. 
What are those noises ? It is the winds that are blowing. It 
is painful to be blamed when we have done our best, ITiey 
ought to know that it is their interests we are consulting. It is 
the neglect of my friends tiiat affects me so keenly. 

288. Rule 6. E. — When as has the force of 
a Relative, the Verb following it agrees in 
Number, &c., with the Noun to which as refers ; 
as, His statements were as follow. 

ExpL. — Here as has the force of a Relative, and refers to 
the Noun iialemenls ; the Verb is therefore Plural, So, The 
Uatemeni wom at follows : Here the Noun and Verb are both 
Singular. 

EXEUCISE XCIX. 
^^r Supply any appropriate Verbs :•— 

I cannot tell whether your conduct is as ( ) been reported. 
Your conduct cannot be as ( ) been now described. 

His accounts were as ( ). His life is such as ( ) 

a Christian, His difficulties were as ( ) now related. 

289. Rule 6. F.— The Relative which has 
sometimes a clause as its antecedent; as. He 
likes reading, which I am glad to hear. 

£zn. — The clause A^ likes reading, is the antecedent to which. 

EXERCISE C. 

Q^gr Underline the Relatives, and their Antecedents :— 

To assert that, which he has done, shews how little he is to be 
relied on. He is neither over eaalted by prosperity, nor too 
much depressed by misfortune; which you must allow marks a 
great mind. He has resolved to go to sea, which has caused us 
much grief. To possess an empire on which the sun never sets, 
which England does, can be said of no other countnr* 
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890. Rule 6. G. — That should be used in- 
stead of who or which; after the Interrogative 
who, the Adjective fiflwie, the Superlative Degree, 
and two or more Antecedents, one requiring who, 
and the other which; as, Who that has ex^ 
amined him can doubt his guilt ? 

£x7L. — Here that^ and not who, is used, because it follows 
the interrogative who. So, The men and the measuret that you 
talk about : Tlie same slory tliat you told : Newton is the greatest 
philosopher that this country has produced, 

EXERCISE CI. 
Q^° Supply the Relatives. Underline the Antecedents:— 

Who ( ) can help himself will submit to such degrada- 
tion ? The most welcome news ( ) can be brought me is 
concerning my brother. I met the gentleman ( } you in- 
troduced in the Strand : he was driving the finest horse ( ) 
I ever saw* The monkeys and the other animals ( ) you 
saw are dead. Many of Johnson's works ( ) you so much 
admire were written in great haste. Tlie friends and the pur- 
suits ( ) please him the most, are nut of service to his repu- 
tation. I do not know the course ( } is most advisable 
under the circumstances in ( ) you are placed. 

291. Rule 6. H.— The Relative should be 
placed as near as possible to its Antecedent ; as 
/ wished the officer, who arrested the man, to 
state the charge against him, 

ExFL. — Here the Relative who is close to its antecedent, 
officer. If we remove the Relative from its antecedent, we 
make the meaning of the sentence doubtful. Thus, I wished 
the officer to state the charge against him, who arrested the man. 
If it is intended to convey the sense of the first sentence, this 
arrangement is faulty. It would only be correct, if I wished 
the officer to state the charge against the person who arrested 
the man ; in which case him is the antecedent to the Relative 
^ho. So also, I who command you am the persony has a differ- 
ent meaning from lam the person who commands you. 
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EXERCISE CII. 
Uaderline the Antecedents: — 

He who has done this is no friend. He is no friend who 
has done this. I sold my house, which was not large, for the 
sum you named. I sold my house for the sum you named, 
which was not large. . Art thou the general who has charge of 
the castle? Art thou who hast charge of the castle, the general ? 

292. Rule 6. I.— (1.) If no Nominative 
come between a Relative and a Verb, the Rela- 
tive is the Nominative to that Verb ; as, The boy 
who was here, is gone. 

£xpL. — Here, as no Nominative intervenes between the 
Relative to^ and the Verb was, who is the Nominative to was. 

(2.) But if a Nominative do come between, 
the Relative is Objective, governed by a Pre- 
position before it, or Verb (rfter it ; as, The boy 
whom you saw, and to whom you spoke, is gone. 

ExFL. — Here a Nominative, you, comes between the Rela- 
tive whom and the Verb taw in the first clause, and between 
whom and the Verb qjoke in the second. The Relatives, there- 
fore, cannot be Nominatives. The first whom is governed by 
the Active Verb saw, and the second by the Preposition to. 

293. Obs. — The Relative is often Fosskssivx, depending on 
a Noun following it ; as, Do not trust him, whose promises hav0 
often been broken, 

EXEBCISE CHI. 

1^^ Underline the Relatives in the Nominative, and also 
the Verbs to which they are the subjects. Doubly underline 
the Objectives, and the words governing them. Enclose in 
brackets the Fossessives, and the Nouns they depend on : — 

God, that made the world and all things therein, dwelleth not 
in temples made with hands. We know whom we worship. 
I care not what you deny me. He, on whom we relied, has 
deceived us. The God who preserveth me, whose I am, and 
whom I serve. He is a friend who loves me and whom I 
love, and whose friendship I will not resign* 
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£94 Rule 6. K.— Sometimes the Relative is 
governed by a Freposition following it; as. The 
school which he went to was a good one. 

£zn..^Here die Relative which is governed by the Prepo- 
sition to following it. Wlien that is used as a Relative, the 
Preposition always comes after ; as, TTie horse that he rides on^ 
So the interrogatives, generally, have the Preposition coming 
after them, as, Wkkh did he send for 9 This construction marks 
the character of the sentence more strongly than if the Frepo- 
sition were put first, by throwing the Interrogative or Relative 
to the beginning of the sentence, and so giving it emphasis. 

EXERCISE CIV. 

tf^gr Underline the Relatives and Interrogativesy and 
doubly underline the Prepositions governing them :<^-> 

I do not know what my friend is driving at by these re- 
marks. Whom did the coach run over? Which did he call 
for ? What was it all about ? The bouse, which he lives io^ 
is an old one* The paper, which you write on, is not good 

. S95. Obs.— It will be seen that the Relative is always the first 
word in its own clause, ezcept when preceded by a Preposition. 

296. Rule 6. L. — ^An Antecedent of the third 
person is sometimes omitted ; as. Who wUly may 
weep. 

Exn.. — Here 10AO wiU is equivalent to those who w8U This 
usage is common in proverbial sayings, but is hardly allow- 
able in familiar languagOt 

EXERCISE CV. 
^^ Supply the Antecedents in the following sentences •— < 

Who steals my purse, steals trash. Who lives to nature, 
rarely can be poor ; who lives to fancy, never can be rich. 
Whom he would he slew, and whom he would he kept alive. 
Who can advise, may s|)eak. Who pries, is indiscreet. Who 
finds the clearest not clear, thinks the darkest not obscure. 
Who seizes too rapidly, drops as hastily. 
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297. Rule 6. M. — ^The Relatives are often 
omitted ; as, / received the present you sent me. 

ExPL. — Here the Noun preaeni is the Antecedent to the 
Relative thcU or which understood. 

EXERCISE CVI. 

1$^r Supply the Relatives where they mfght be used s-— 

He knows the man I spoke about. It was the happiest day 
I ever spent. Have you purchased that Edition of Cicero I 
named to you ? Middleton wrote the Life of Cicero you were 
reading. The poems Cicero wrote are lost. When we think 
of the enjoyments we want, we should think also of the trou* 
bles from which we are free. Charity, like the sun, brightens 
every object it shines upon. A censorious disposition casts 
every character into the darkest shade it will bear, 

298. Rule 6. N. — When the Demonstratives 
relate to two different subjects previously men- 
tioned, THIS relates to the second that to the 
first ; as, IMeness and industry produce very 
different results ; this leads to comfort and re- 
spectability^ that to want and degradation. 

ExpL.— So also, in the use o^ the one, the otiterg thejbrmery 
the latter: the orut the latter correspond to tlds : the other, the 
former, to that : as, Athens and Sparta were the chief ttatei qf 
Greece : the one was more renowned for arms, the other for arts. 
Or, The latter was more renowned for arms, tlteformerfor arts. 

EXERCISE CVII. 
IfS^ Supply the appropriate Adjective or Pronoun t—' 

England has great advantages for manufacture and com- 
merce ; ( ) is facilitated by the extent of her coast and the 
goodness of her harbours, ( ) by her inexhaustible mines 
of iron and coal. The boy and the girl have been equally to 
blame ; ( ) committed the fault, ( ) contrived it. The 
possession of a sound judgment is better than that of wealth ; 

i) we may lose through the misconduct of others, but 
J can be destroyed only by death. 
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ADJECTIVES, 

RULE 7. 

299. Every Adjective refers to some Noun, 
expressed or understood, or to some sentence 
equivalent to a Noun ; as, Those good men are 
happy. 

£xpL. — Here happy qualifies the word men. So in ihe sen- 
tence, That he should have refused the appoirUmentj is extra- 
ordinary g the Adjective extraordinary qualifies the foregoing 
sentence^ That he should have re/used the appointment, 

300. Rule 7. A. — When the Noun is not ex- 
pressed, and the Adjective takes the Definite 
Article before it, it is termed the Adjective Ab- 
solute ; as, The good are happy. 

ExpL.— Here the word good is an Adjectiye Absolute, hav- 
ing the Noun understood. 

EXERCISE CVIII. 

$^" Underline the Adjectives Absolute, and enclose in 
brackets tlie other Adjectives: — 

The just shall live by faith. Good men love the good. We 
admire the accomplished, but we love the amiable. I love him 
because he is brave. The brave are not destitute of a sense of 
danger, but they have the courage to be superior to it. He is 
very wicked. Therefore the ungodly shall not stand in the 
judgment, nor sinners in the congregation of the righteous. 

Here are the wise, the generous, and the brave. 
The just, the good, the worthless, and profane. 

The vast immense of space. The lowest deep. And through 
the palpable obscure, finds out his uncouth way. The righteous 
shall flourish like a green bay tree. 

SOI. Obs. (I.) — Adjectives Absolute are Singular when they 
are used instead of Abstract Nouns ; as. The sublime. 

(2.)--They are usually Plural when they refer to persons; 
•J> 2%e good are htiqi^m 
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802. Rule 7. B. — Each^ every, either and 
neither, referring to Nouns in the Singular only, 
require the Verbs to be Singular ; as, Each per- 
son gives a different statement. 

ExTL. — Here the Adjective each agrees with the Noun per- 
son in the singular, and requires the Verb gives to be so too. So, 
Mvety day brings further information. Either is good enough, 

EXERCISE CIX. 
J$^r Supply appropriate Verbs and Pronouns :— 

Ercry man ( ) now prepared for the worst. Let each 
esteem others better than ( ). Either of the houses ( ) 
large enough for my brother. The Scriptures inform us that 
every action ( ) good or bad, according to the motive giving 
rise to ( ), and not according to ( ) consequences. 
Every one of his letters ( ) date after lits banishment. Let 

each man look after ( ) own property. Each child ( ^ 
furnished with a book for ( ). Neither of them ( ) 
present. Every evening ( ) devoted to study. When every 
person ( ) arrived, I will go on. Every one ( ) how 
much more difficult it is to retain in tlie memory a multitude 
of things which are unconnected, and lie in confusion, than of 
those disposed according to a rule or plan. 

SOS. Obs. — Every may be followed by a Plural Noun or 
Adjective, when taken collectively, as I go to Rome every three 
years, 

ExpL.— Here, the expression three years is taken coUectivety^ 
as one period, and, therefore, allows every to precede it. 

EXERCISE CX* 

1^^ Underline the Nouns to which xtxrt belongs:— « 

The President of the United States is chosen every four 
years. Every fifty men were formed into a company. I visit 
my friend every few days. The Jewish jubilee was comme- 
morated every fifty years. The census is now taken in Eng- 
land every ten years. It is an error to say that the Aloe bloomb 
but once every Inmdrcd years. 
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804. UuLS 7. C. — The Demonstratives must 
agree in Number with the Nouns to which they 
rder ; as. This kind of people does not suit me. 

ExPL. — The Noun kind being Singular, the Singular tki$ 
is used. Tfiese kind would, strictly, be incorrect. 

S05. Obs. — Some good writers usq Uiete kind, these tori, Scc^ 
understanding kind, tort, &c. as Nouns of Multitude. This, 
however, is a usage to be observed rather than imitated. 

EXERCISE CXI. 

S^° Supply the Demonstratives : — 

Do give me ( ) books. ( ) notion of things is not 
correct. ( ) plants of my brother's are valuable. I had 
hoped by ( } means to relieve his mind. ( ) sort of pro- 
ceedings must be discontinued. ( ) are the means of success. 

306. Rule 7.D. — Plural Numerals sometimes 
have Singular Nouns ; as, Ten sail of the line, 

307. Obs. — Tliis occurs in the following cases t— 

(1.) Where a part of any thing is used for the whole, as in 
the example above given. Ten tail of the line, whore the Noun 
tail, a part only, is used for the whole tk^. 

(2.) With Nouns which express some definite number, and 
have seldom, or never, a Plural form, as TTiree brace of jtart' 
ridges : where brace, which has no Plural form, is signiBcant 
of number. So, tcore, doxen, &c. 

(3.) With the words foot, pound, pair, and some others, as 
twenty foot deep* Tlie Plural form of the Noun is now, hpw- 
ever, preferable, as twenty feet deep^ 

EXERCISE CXII. 

1^^ Make three divisions, A, B, C; place the examples of 
(1) under A, tliosc of (2) under B, and those of (3) under C: — 

Two hundred horse entered the town. I paid him three 
pound ten six months ago. I sent him three doien peaches. 
TThere are three pair of bellows in the forge. Twenty sail of 
the line have gone down the channel. He has bought three 
acore of eggs. He has shot fifteen brace in one day. There 
may have been two hundred head of cattle in the meadow, 
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BtTLB 7. E. — Mtushi littki whokf are 
used only with Nouns of quantity; many^fswy 
€everalj with Nouns of kumbee ; and some^ no, 
a£, enoughy any^ with Nouns of both quantity 
and NUMBER ; as, / will not take much luggage. 
You have many friends. 

£xpL. — Here, much relates to the fvanlUjf of luggige, and 
many to the number of friends. 

EXERCISE CXin. 
(S^" Make two divisions, A, B ; place under A the sen- 
tences of quantity, under B those of number. Underline the 
Adjectivet and their Nouns t— 

I will take no more fruit to-day. The army wants more 
men. He has the most glory. Most men would wish to be 
thought benevolent. All men think all men mortal but them- 
selves. All discord is but harmony not understood. He has 
little wealth, and less influence. Many churches were burnt 
down at the fire of London, but more houses. He has a few 
marbles in his pocket. Some persons are very anxious. I gave 
him some milk. He had several good paintings. The general 
has no men. He has no ammunition for his men. The king 
had had trouble enough. He has books enough. 

309. Rule 7. F. — The Adjective many is 
used with a Singular Noun, with the Indefinite 
Article between them ; as. Many a man was lost. 

810. Rule 7. G. — The Correlative to such 
is as; as. Such men as those are happy. 

exercise cxiv. 

1^^ Enclose in brackets the Nouns to which the Adjective 
MANY refers^ and supply the Correlative to sucHt— 

How many a time have I been relieved by him. Such a 
scene ( ) this, is too painful for me. Full many a flower 
is born to blush unseen. By such a temptation ( ) that, 
many a youth would have fallen. The enemy does not regard 
such a force ( ) we can bring into the field* 
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811. Rule 7. H. — ^The Comparative Degree 
is used when only two objects are compared, the 
Superlative when more than two; as. That is the 
better houte of the two. That is the best house 
in the street. 

BxFL.— In the first sentence, only two objects being com- 
pared, beti would be wrong. 

EXERCISE CXV. 

4^' Supply any appropriate Adjectives :•— > 

She is the ( ) of them all. She is the ( ) of the two. 
Newton and Kepler were both great men, but Newton was the 
( ) of the two. Newton was the ( ) of all astronomers. 
New Holland is the ( ) of all islands. New Holland is 
( ) than Great Britain, but tlie latter is the ( ) of the two. 

312. Obs. 1. — Other^ and the ComparatiYe of simple compa- 
rison, are followed by than ; but the Comparative of selection 
is followed by ofg as, It wat no other than your unde. He U 
wuer than I am. He it the uriter of the two, 

SIS. Obs. 2. — In simple sentences, the Superlative Degree 
is followed by off as, London is the largest of all cities. But 
if a dependent clause (2S0) follow the Superlative, the Rela* 
tlve that must be the first word of the dependent clause ; as. 
She is the finest ship that I have ever seen, 

ExPL.— The first sentence is a simple one, and the Super- 
lative largest is, therefore, followed by of: the second has a 
dependent clause, and the Superlative finest is, therefore, fol- 
lowed by that, (295.) 

EXEECISE CXVI. 

|^p° Supply the appropriate words :— 

He is the best ( ) all brothers. That is the worst of all 
the actions ( ; he performed. I know John and James; I 
think John the better ( ) them. I know John, James, and 
Henry; I think John the best ( ) them^ The campaign 
was more arduous ( ) any other 
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814. Rule 7. I. — ^When a person or thing 
belonging to a class is compared mth all others 
of that class, either the Superlative must be 
used, or the Comparative witn other ; as, Solo- 
mon was the wisest of all men; or Solomon 
was wiser than all other men. 

ExPL. — Solomon is a person belonging to a class of men ; 
and in comparing him with that class,' the Superlative is used 
in the first sentence, and the Comparatiye with other in the 
second. Solomon was wiser than all men would be wrong ; for 
be was himself a man, and could not be wiser than himself. 

EXERCISE CXVII. 

ItS^ Change the Superlative into the Comparative, with 
oiker, or the Comparative with other, into the Superlative: — 

Caesar was the greatest of all the Roman generals. Deceit 
is the meanest of all vices. England is the richest of all na- 
tions. Venus is the brightest of all the planets. The Severn 
is larger than all the rivers of England. London is larger 
than any other capital city of Europe. 

816. Rule 7. K. — When different classes are 
compared, the Comparative only can be used ; as, 
John is better than his brothers. 

EzFL. — Here, John belongs to one class, and brothers to an- 
other ; the Comparative is therefore used. John is the best of 
kis brothers^ or John is better than his other brothers, would be 
incorrect; for it would be making John his own brother. 
Milton has, The fairest of her daughters. Eve; but this is a 
classical idiom. 

EXERCISE CXVIII. 

ll^r Underline the Nouns of different classes, and doubly 
underline those of the same classes : — 

Mary is prettier than her sisters. Hercules was the strongest 
of all the Greeks. Mont Blanc is the highest mountain of 
Europe. Socrates was more patient than roost men. Car- 
nivorous animals are much fiercer than others. 
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ARTICLES. 

RULE 8. 

816. — The Definite Article is used with either 
Number; as. The good man. The good men. The 
Indefinite with the Singular only; as^Agood man. 

317. ExcKfTioN.— Tbelodefioite Article U used before Plural 
Nouns preceded by some of the Numerals, hy few, or by great 
man^{ as, A kuTtdred men: a Jew boyt : a great many people, 
Sucb pbrases have the sense of a CoUectiTe Noun. 

EXERCISE CXIX. 
(2^ Underline the Articles and their Nouns :— 
A clever boy is the pride of his parents, A virtuous woman 
is the crown of ber husband. A great many ships sail to-day. 
I would have lent him a few pounds. The king sent me a pre- 
sent. G'vt^ me a hundred pounds. A thousand men ruslied out, 

318. Obs.— The sense of a Plural is oAen expressed by using 
a Noun Singular with the Adjective manyy and the Indefinite 
Article between them ; as, Mtmy a mem has been ruined by 
ettravaganeef which means, Many men have, &c. (S09.) 

319. Rule 8. A. — The Definite Article points 
out some particular person or thing ; as. The 
queen is in town. Tne Indefinite is put before 
Nouns used generally ; as, A lamp gives light. 

ExPL. — In the first sentence, the Is used, because it points 
out a particular person, — our own queen. So in the sentence. 
The man I taw in the garden hat left, the clause, / taw in the 
garden, limits the word man to one particular individual, and 
no other. But in the second example, the Noun lamp is used 
generally, and is not any particular lamp singled out from 
others, and therefore the Indefinite Article is used. 

EXERCISE CXX. 

1^^ Supply the appropriate Articles:-* 

( ) sun gives light to our earth. He cave me ( ) 
apple out of the basket. He restored ( ) apple he stole. 
( ) lamp is better than a candle {meamng any law^), 
( ) lamp is better than a eandle (meaning n^ lamp). 
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820. RuLB 8. B.— The Definite Article is 
used before a Noun when it stands for a whole 
species made up of distinct individuals ; as^ The 
lion is the strongest of all animals. 

The Article is omitted when it stands for 
a whole species not made up of distinct indivi- 
duals ; as, Silver is not so heavy as gold, 

ExFL. — In the first example the word liom stands for the 
whole class of lions, and this class is made up of distinct in- 
dividuals, and therefore requires the Article before it. So, too^ 
The oak is a notier tree than the elm. 

In the second example the word tSver is used generally ; but 
as the whole is not made up of distinct individuals or parts, 
the Article is omitted. So, too, Oak it harder than eim, 

321. EzcxRioif.— The word nunif used in a general sense, 
does not take the Article before it, although made up of distinct 
individuals; as, Man is bom to trouble. 

EXERCISE CXXI. 

t(^ Make some short sentences using the following Nouns, 
Underline them when they represent the whole class:— 
Wine, Horse, Metal, Man, Corn, Coal, Crocodile, Sugar. 

S22. UuLE 8. C— The Indefinite Article is 
used before the Comparative with than (312); 
as, He is a wiser man than Am brother. The 
Definite before the Comparative with o/"; as, 
He is THE wiser of the two, 

323. OiB.— iTbe Definite Article before the Comparative 
limits its meaning more precisely ; as, Hi said this, that he 
might appear the wiser. So, I do it the rather on this account. 

EXERCISE CXXII. 

^^' Supply the appropriate Articles :•— 

John has( ) larger property than bis sister, but he 

is not ( ) happier of the two. Mont Blanc is ( ) 

higher mountain than Jungfrau. Hiis is ( ) better fOMi 

than the other, but it ii ( ) longer of the two^ 
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324. Rule 8. D.— The Indefinite Article 
FOLLOWS suchy many^ what, and all Adjectives 
preceded by too, so, as^ and how. The Definite 
Article follows all ; as, Such a friend. That 
is too flattering an account. All the earth. 

EXERCISE CXXIII. 



Underline the Nouns, and the Adjectives and Articles 
belonging to them. Enclose the Adverbs in brackets :— ■ 

He gave me aU the money. What a trouble he makes of 
such a trifle! llial would be too hazardous an undertaking. 
How timid a creature is the squirrel ! It is as large a house as 
yours. It is not so large a house as yours. I have received 
from you many a favour. I had never seen so large a man be- 
fore. I bad never seen such a large man before. It was too 
Urge a house for him. Many a man has done the same. 

826. Rule 8. E.— The Article is omitted 
before Abstract Nouns used in a general sense ; 
as, Hardness is a property of some bodies. 

£xrL.-~-Here the Abstract Noun hardness stands alone ; the 
Article is therefore omitted. But when the Abstract Noun 
has reference to some other Noun, or is limited by an Adjec- 
tive, the Article generally precedes it; as. The hardness of iron 
is not so great as that of the diamond. Here the Abstract Noun 
hardness is limited to the Noun iron, and is on that account 
preceded by the. So, in the sentence, He has a great knoufledge 
of his sulffect, the Abstract Noun kwjwtedge has an Adjective, 
great, before it, and therefore admits of the use of the Article. 

EXERCISE CXXIV. 



Supply the requisite Articles, Note, — An Article is 
not required between all the parentheses: — 

( } brightness of the sun was shining round about him. 
Some one has said that f ) royalty is only splendid misery. 
( ) royalty of mmd, that is royalty (282). ( 3 

magnitude is siie. ( } magnitude of the sun is more than 
a million times that of the earth. ( ) dishonesty is a vice. 
( ) dishonesty of the Theasalians was proverbial. 
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826, RuL£ 8. F. — The names of pakticu- 
LAR arts, sciences, titles, &c., do not take the 
Article ; as. Weaving is an ingenious art 

But some terms, which include several arts, 
sciences, titles, &c., take the Article ; as, The 
mathematics, Thejine arts, 

ExPL, — Weairlng is the name of one particular art, and there* 
fore the Article is not used. So Algebra is arithmetic whou 
quantities are Tiot definite. But the term mathematics includes 
several sciences, and therefore takes tite Definite Article. The 
word Phyncs is an exception ; for, although it includes several 
sciences, it does not take the Article before it. 

EXERCISE CXXV. 

Q^T Supply the requisite Articles. Note, as before : — 

Do not neglect ( ) classics. I hope you will not 

neglect ( ) Latin, for you will find it very useful. ( } 

painting has been much cultivated in Italy and Flanders. 
( ) literature of Germany is highly praised. ( ) 

literature absorbs his vehole attention. ( } peerage has 

been increased of late years. He was offered the title of 
( ) earl. The property of ( ) impeached earl 

has been bestowed upon him. 

S27. Obs.— Tlie omission or i nsertion of the Indefinite Article 
before the Adjectives feWf little, slight, and words of similar 
signification, gives a very different meaning to the phrase. 
Thus, He has a Jew good qualities* He has few good qualities. 
In the first sentence, we commend him for the presence of some 
good qualities ; in the second, we censure him for their implied 
absence. When the article is omitted, an emphasis is thrown 
on the Adjective, thus: Jew good qualUies is equivalent to on/y 
ajewy or but a few good qualities. 

EXERCISE CXXVI. 

iS^" IVIake two sets of sentences like the above^ luing tht 
phrases, y^ books, UlUe praise, smaUprqfU : — 

N S 
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328. Rule 8. G. — When several Adjectives, 
qualifying one Noun, refer to the same person 
or thing, the Article is used only before the 
first ; as, An amiable and intelligent friend is 
invaluable. 

When the Adjectives refer to different 
persons or things, the Article is used with all of 
them ; as, An amiable and an intelligent friend, 
are worthy of regard. 

ExFL.— -The 6rst sentence speaks of one friend, who is IxUh 
amiable and intelligent. The second speaks of two friends^ 
the one amiable and the other intelligenL 

EXERCISE CXXVII. 

^^° Supply the requisite Articles. Note, as before : — 

( ) small and ( ) large lion have just arriired. 

( ) red and ( ) white cow is in the meadow. ( } 

red and ( ) white cows are in the meadow. (^Each 

cow being red and white,) ( ) black and ( ) 

white cows arc in the mendow, {Some quite black and some 
guile white,) ( ) brave and ( ) accomplished 

officer has published ( ) faithful and ( ) in. 

tcresting account of the campaign. The boy does not require 
( ) large and ( ) dictionary. 

329. Rule 8. H. — When several Nouns are 
in Apposition to another Noun, the Article is 
used with only the first of them ; as, Caesar ^ 
the Consul and Dictator, was killed by 
Brutus. 

But if the Nouns refer to different persons, 
the Article must be repeated ; as, Cincinnatus, 
the Dictator, and the Master of the Horse, 
marched against the enemy. 
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EzFL. — In the first sentence Coruuland Didamn are in Appo- 
sition to Caesary both meaning the same person. The Article 
therefore is used with only the first. In the second, the DictO" 
tor and the Master of the Horse are two different persons ; tlie 
article therefore is used with both. If the had been omitted 
before Master, it would have meant that Cincinnatus filled two 
offices, that of Dictator, and that of Master of the Horse. 

830. Rule 8. I. — When two Nouns, both 
meaning the same person or thing, follow a 
Comparative, the Article is omitted before the se- 
cond ; as, He is a better statesman than soldier. 

But if the Nouns mean diffebent per- 
sons or things, the Article must be used with 
both ; as. He is a better statesman than a 
soldier* 

ExFL. — In the first sentence it is asserted that the same in* 
diyidual is better in one capacity, that of a statesman, than he 
is in another, that of a soldier. The second sentence speaks of 
<ti;o pei-sons, the one (he) being a beUer statesman than the 
other (a soldier) is. 

EXERCISE CXXVIII. 

$3^ Underline those Nouns which refer to the same person 
or thing, doubly underline those which refer to different 
persons or things :— 

He is more of a scholar than divine. He is more of a 
scholar than a divine. She has more discretion than genius. 
She has more discretion than a genius. Vitellius was a more 
renowned epicure than emperor. Cincinnatui was a more re- 
nowned personage than an emperor. 

531. Obs. 1. — When, in a series of Nouns, some would re- 
quire an and others a, the Article is repeated with each Noun ; 
as, A baron, an earl, and a duke, were present, not a baron^ earl, 
and duke* 

532. Obs. 2,—- Adjectives used absolutely (300) require the 
Definite Article before them; as, The wise and the good 
Burke wrote a treatise on the Sublime and JBeaut^ui, 
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ADVERBS. 

RULE 9. 

833* — Adverbs are usually placed next the 
words they qualify, before Adjectives, after 
Verbs, and ijetween the Auxiliary and the 
Verb ; as, Henry lives in a very large house^ 
and pays dearly for ity although he has lately 
sustained a most serious loss. 

EXERCISE CXXIX. 
$^' Supply any appropriate Adverbs!-— 

My brother is ( ) rich. I am ( ) pleated with you« 
1 walk ( ), Homer's Iliad has been ( ) read. Tha 
boy waa ( ) beaten. If the letter be ( ) written, send 
it. The result might have been ( ) different. The letter 
haying been ( ) written^ was sent ( ) without delay. 
The youth has been ( ^ brought up. Unbappiness niuit 
( ) accompany wickeuness. He learns ( )• 

334. Rule 9. A.— The Adverb does not of- 
ten separate the Verb and its Objective ; as, He 
told his story truly. 

Ezvu— i?<? told truljf kii story would not be correct. 

335. Rule 9. B. — When a whole sentence is 
qualified, or great emphasis is intended, the Ad- 
verb is often put first ; as. Unfortunately^ he 
thinks too highly of himself 

ExpL. — Here the Adverb unfortunately qua!«fies the whole 
sentence, and therefore stands at the beginning. So in tiie 
sentence He was rewarded, not vnth worldly wealth, bi*t with a 
good comdeneet the Adverb not does not qualify the Verb was 
rewarded, but the clause, with worldly wealthy and therefcre 
precedes iL This construction noust be well marked. In the 
sentence neiw can virtue sanction nee, the never is much mor% 
emphatic than in the sentence frirtue am newer sanction vice. 
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886. Rule 9. C— The Interrogative Adverbs 
how, when, where, why, are always the first 
words in a question ; as, When will you go f 

337. Rule 9. D. — The Adverbs never, some- 
times y always, often , ^c, are generally placed 
before the Verbs they qualify, except tne Verb 
to be; as, He always walks before dinner. He 
is always good-natured, 

S38. Oiis. — When the Participle is preceded by two or three 
Auxiliaries, the Adverb is placed immediately before the Parti- 
ciple, or between the Auxiliaries, according to the word it 
more especially qualifies ; as, He has been unceasbtgly pursued 
by his enemies. He has lately been engaged in his new under- 
iakingt In the first sentence, the Adverb uneeasimgly qualifies 
tbe word pursued, and is therefore next it ; in the second^ it 
has reference to time, and is therefore next the word has, which 
marks the tense or time of the Verb. 

EXERCISE CXXX. 

^^ Underline the Adverbs, and doubly underline the 
words they qualify: — 

The master taught the boy very well. How do you do ? 
Undoubtedly, the statement he has made is incorrect. He is 
dismissed, not for his dishonesty, but for his idleness. I was 
never in Paris. He always comes late. Where shall we find 
truth ? The Pacha has been entirely defeated ; he has not 
been driven back before. I care not for his wealth or his 
power, I care, not for bis wealth, but for his reputation. Still 
shall her streamers float on the breeze, I remember him well. 

My friends, do they now and then send 

A wish or a thought after me ? 
Oh ! tell me I yet have a friend, 

Though a friend I am never to see. 

Hiey would have been well satisfied. This has often been said. 
Such things may often have been done before. The fields 
having been well tilled, will now yield a good crop. How 
strangely are the opinions of men altered by time I 
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889. RtTLE 9. E. — Ordy is generally placed 
after the Noun or Pronoun which it qualifies, 
and before the Adjective, Adverb, or Verb ; as, 
To man only has been given the power of 
speech. The teacher is only strict, not severe, 

EzpL. — In the first sentence on/y qualifies tlie Noun man, 
and is put after it ; in the second, it qualifies the Adjective 
itfietf and is put before it. So, ify brother can onljf read, he 
cannot write j as onlxf qualifies the Verb> it comes before it. 

340. Obs. — Onliff qualifying a clause or phrase, is put be- 
fore it. (9S5.) Tliut, I have seen the castle^ but only at a 
dittancff» Here onfy, qualifying the phrase at a distance, is put 
before it. Sometimes onfy is an Adjective ; as. An only ^Ud* 

EXERCISE CXXXI. 

J$^' Underline the words to which only relates. £ncloae 
it in briMikets when an Adjective ;-~ 

England is not only opulent, but powerful* England onl j 
has possessions in South Africa. Ranges of mountaina are 
not found only on the western parts of a country, but they are 
mostly there. England only performs her duty, in aiming at 
the improvement of the world. England is not the only nation 
that aims at bettering mankind. Italy, says Coleridge, has 
every gift of Gob, only not freedom, I only am left. 

841. Rule 9. F. — Here, there, where, are ge- 
nerally better than hither, thither, whither, with 
Verbs of motion ; as. Come here. Go there. 

342. Ois. I. — Wther, thither, whither, which were used for. 
roerly, are now considered stiflTand inelegant. 

S43. Obs. 2. — Hence, thencey whence, f^though by ihemselYes 
they express motion from, sometimes have the Preposition 
before them ; as, he came thence, or, he came from thence. 
Instead ot hence, &c.yWe may also toy, from here, &c. In ques- 
tions, the Prep, goes at the end. So, Whkkk did you come from? 

344. Rule 9. G. — Two negatives convey the 
sense of an affirmative ; as, It is not unfair. 

Ezn.— This means, It is finr. 
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845. Rule 9. H. — Some Adverbs are used as 
Adjectives; as, The above discourse. After ages. 

346. Obs.— Tbis usage b«s •ometimefl been raprobaCed, but 

without just ground ; it is found in our best writers, and accords 
with the general analogy of language, 

347. Caution. — Never use Adjectives as 
Adverbs. Say, The girl speaks distinctly^ 
not distinct. 

348. Rule 9. I.— An Adjective follows a 
Neuter Verb, when it qualifies the Noun which 
precedes the Verb, and not the Verb itself; as, 
The Jields look green* 

£xpL. — Here gr)een qualifies JUldiy not look, 

349. Obs.— Use the Adjective and not the Adverb, when you 
can change the Verb into the corresponding part of the Verb 
to be. So, TtMfieUU look green^ might be, TheJiekU wre grten. 

He looks «oW/ \ I.,* J He looki eold^ on us. 

The Air felt 4wn/ / "*^ \ He felt the insult Awn^. 

EXBKCISE CXXXIX. 
IfSr (*) Give the more usual form of these sentences : — 
Why are ye come hither? Thy servant went no whither. 
The king proceeded thither. Whence are ye come 7 He goes 
hence to Bath, lliey could proceed ihence alone. 

Q) Change the douUe negative into affirmative sentences s — 
Do not be insincere. Let me wander not unseen. He was 

not unable to come ; he was unwilling. Do not be undecided. 

He was neither uniriTited nor unwelcome. 

(^) Supply tlie appropriate words.—* Abte. Sometimes Ad- 
verbs are required : sometimes Adjectives :— - 

They would have spoken very { ). If he do not come 
( ), I shall have left. The soldiers would fight ( ). 
The violet smells ( ). Tl»e fire burns ( ). The stars 
shine ( )• The iron feels ( ). My sister is pretty. 
My sister looks ( ). My friend should appear ( ), on 
account of his good fortune. The clouds look ( ) with 
rain. The thunder rolled ( ) and the lightning flashed 
( ). The sea looks ( ) In the deepest parts. 
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VERBS. 
860. A verb must agree with its Nominative 
m Number and Person (Ml, &c.). 

351 . Obs.— The Verbs need and dare are found without the t 
in the tliird singular ; as, ffe need not go ; She dare not come, 

EULE 10. 

362.-^Neuter Verbs of motion generally take 
the Auxiliary 6e, instead of have; as. He is come. 

ExvL.— We might say» He has come ; but the meaning would 
not be quite the same. He has come calls attention to the fact 
of his iMving come : he is come, to the fact of his being here. 

EXERCISE CXXXIII. 

f;^* Supply the appropriate Auxiliaries: — Note, Some of 
the Verbs do not admit of the Verb to be* 

The messengers ( ) returned. The vessel ( ) ar- 
rived. The boy ( ) walked fast Your father ( ) now 
gone. I r ) slept soundly. Your friend ( ) not come. 
You ( ) arisen. Your friend ( ) retired from the contest. 

S68. Caution. — Never use Neuter Verbs for 
their corresponding Active Verbs, or the reverse. 
Say, The book lies on the table, not lays. 

'Exrur^Lay* is Active. A person layt a book on the table^ 
but the book liet on the table. 

EXERCISE CXXXIV. 

0;^° Supply the appropriate Verbs : — 

(NxuTKR.) JBuff, Zi'c, FaUy 8U, ( Actitb. ) Raise, Layy Fell, Set. 

The children ( > into the pond. The gardener will ( . ) 
the trees to-day. My brother was ( ) on the chair. We 
had ( ) a trap for the birds. They have ( ) the fare 

by that coach. ( ) your left foot. The thermometer will 

then have been ( ) for three hours. He had been ( ) 
on the grass. Our fowls ( ) eggs now every day. { ) 
those books down. ( ) down. When do you mean to 
( ) those trees ? Let it ( ) there. He ( ) in bed late. 
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854. Rule 10. A. — Some Verbs ai-e both 
ActiTe and Neuter ; as, He broke the glctss ; 
The glass broke. 

"B^ru-^Jn th« first genteiMe bf^lse is Active, or Tmnsitivey 

as the action of breaking passes over to the object glass. In 
the second sentence broke is Neuter, or Intransitive, as the 
action of breaking is confined to Uac subject gfass^ and does not 
pass over to any object. (104.) 

EXERCISE CXXXY. 
(^^ Underline the Actives » doubly underline the Neuten : — 

Move the coat from this chair. The moon moves round the 
earth. The fire has been burning a long while. The fire huttki 
the house down, I wish you would turn the dog out of the 
garden. The wheel was turning quickly. They sank the 
enemy's Mp% Tbe enemy's ships sank. 

855. Rule 10. B.— Neuter Verbs admit an 
Objective after them, of a Noun of similar sig- 
nification ; as, / ran a race, 

ExFi^ — Here the Keuter Verb, ran^ is followed by die 
Moun^roce^in the Objective Case. (IDS.) 

EXERCISE CXlKXYI, 
f^ Underline Ae Neuter Verbs M)d their ObjeetiTei •— 

AVI must sleep the sleep of death. He had Kved a life of 
benevolence. Pharaoh dreamed a dream. The emigrant 
looked a last fond Took at his native land. Let me die th 
death of the righteous. I have fought a good fights 

Riri.E 11. 

356. Some Verbs must be followed by par- 
ticular Prepositions; as. He never swerves 
from the line of duty, 

ExPL. — Such Verbs are called Preposition Verbs. Thef 
have the power of Active Verbs • thus Ivne is in the Objecti^, 
governed hy the Preposition Verb swerves from. They may b* 
made Passive, like Active Verbs ; as, The hne of duty mvM nSf 
he swerved rsoK. So, No one Wtes to he laughed Xy. (S8(K) 

O 
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BULE IS. 

867. (1.) The Indicative Mood is used when 
a sentence is simply declarative; as, When one 
angle of a triangle is right , the remaining two 
are acute. 

(2.) The Subjunctive is used when the 
Verb expresses supposition, or uncertainty con- 
nected with futurity ; as, If one angle of a 
triangle be rights the remaining two are acute. 

Exn.. — Here the sentence does not assert that one angle is 
right, but merely says what will follow on the supposition of 
its being so ; and accordingly the verb is in the Subjunctive. 

358. Obs. 1.— The Subjunctive is generally preceded by the 
Conjunction, tf, tkaty thought lest, tiU, except, provided, whether, 
go; the Adverb ere or brfores or by a word ending in ever; 
as, tohoever, hoivever, 

S59. Obs. 2.—- The Subjunctive does not always follow these 
Conjunctions, but only when a thing is represented as doubt, 
ful or future ; thus, in the sentence, If it kaxn tO'tnorrow, I 
cannot come, doubt is implied as to whether it will rain or not; 
but in this sentence, If he calls it cold now, in Octoher, what will 
he call it in January f there is no doubt expressed at all; it 
is implied that he does call it cold now, and therefore the Verb 
is in the Indicative. The sentence is equivalent to, Since, or 
teeing that, he calls it cold now, what will he call it in January T 

EXEBCISE CXXXVII. 

^^ (*) Underline the Subjunctives and their Nominatives, 
and enclose the Indicatives in brackets : — 

If he receive me kindly, I shall ever esteem him. I can 
give no answer, until she decide. Unless she exert herself, 
she will not succeed. If my friend's rudeness displeases me, 
your deceitfulness does so in a much higher degree. Though 
he falls down, as you say, frequently, he has a knack of gettin|^ 
»P again. Wherever they be, they are not forgetful of us. 
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Ere the morning's busy ray 

Call you to your work away, 

£re the silent evening close 

Your wearied eyes in sweet repose, 

To lift your heart and voice in prayer, 

Be your first and latest care ; 

And oh ! where'er your days be past. 

And oh ! howe'er your lot be cast, 

Still think on Him whose eye surveys, 

Whose hand is over all your ways. 

(^) Supply tlie appropriate forms of suitable Verbs:-— 

If the world ( ) better a century hence, it must be attri. 
buted to the spread of civilization and religion. Though he 
( ) me, yet will I trust in him, I do not trust him, al. 
Uioueh he ( ) it again. I will not trust him, although he 
( ) it again. If the world ( } you, ye know that it hated 
me. Whether be ( ) praise or blame, he will pursue the 
course of rectitude. Ifhe( ) lived reputably, help him (that 
U, referring to hu present habit qfljfe). If he ( ) reputably, 
help him (preferring to Ms Ufe in coming peruHW), If he ) 

me, I am happy (present habis). If he ( ) me, I shall be hap- 
py (future conduct). How shall I act if he ( ) me ? Do 
not offend lest thou ( ) deserted. All depends on his future 
behaviour ; if be ( ) industrious he will succeed, though he 
( ) only moderate talents ; if he ( ) hie time and his mo- 
ney he will fail, even though his father ( } him assistance. 
However be ( ), do not refuse him. Wherever he ( ) 
I shall accompany him. I shall be satisfied whichever he ( ). 

360. Obs. — The Past Subjunctive is often used without a 
Conjunction, the order of the Nominative and Verb being in- 
verted (252-6) ; as, Had he been there, all would have herr^ 
well. This is equivalent to, If he had been there ^ &c. The P.ist 
Potential is used in the same way. These sentences have a ne. 
gative force ; they suppose what did not actually occur. (370.) 

EXERCISE CXXXVIII. 
Ifi^T Invert the following sentences in the same way : — 

If he bad done so, all would have been well. If she were 
prudent, she would be happy. If they had known it, they 
would have let me know. If he could come, he would. 
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RULB 18. 

861. The Imperative is sometimes used Abso- 
lutely ; as. Bring some money ;s ay y ten pounds. 

ExPL. — Here the Verb toy is the Imperative Absolute, not 
being supposed to have any Nominative. (Compare S66, 316.) 

EXSaCISE CXXXIX. 
I^P" Underline the Imperatives Absolute :— 
If he receive an increase of wages, suppose of lOi. a week, 
be will still be in poverty. Recal any recollection of the past, 
•ay of the most trivial thing, and it will be imporunt or not, 
according to its associations. Grant this, what follows ? 

BULE 14. 

862. A Verb is governed in the Infinitive by 
a Vorb, a Noun, or an Adjective; as, Ide 
delights to /^/ea^e you ; It is his delight to 
please you ; It is delightful to please you. 

ExrL. — In all these sentences, the Verb to pkase is in the 
Infinitive ; but in the first it is governed by the Verb deligfUa, 
in the second by the Noun dg^ht, and in the third by the 
Adjective deUgkiflU, 

EXB&CISE CXL. 

^^ Underline the Infinitives, end doubly underline the 
words governing them :-^ 

He is said to be learned. My friend wishes me to under, 
take this journey. Obedience ought to be prompt. The new 
world ought to have been named after Columbus. He appears 
to have abounded in riches. The telescope is said to have been 
invented by Jansen. The corn is ready to be cut. His am- 
bition is, to excel all others in tliose qualities of mind and 
heart, which ought to command respect and affection. It is 
as much the happiness, as the duty of mankind, to adore their 
Creator. He is reported to have said all I have told you. He 
will no longer be able to escape. I should be anxious to do so. 

363. Oaa. — Some phrases admit of the Infinitive Active, or 
of the Infinitive Passive being used. We may say, ^ hotue to 
/ef, or, ^ home io beieif This was not a iking to commend (tbaft 
is, for Miy one to commend), or to be eomnutnded^ 
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864. Rule 14. A. — ^Except when Passive, 
the Verbs behold, bid, dare {neuteT)f/eel,Jind, 
hear, know, let, make, need, observe, perceive, 
see, havCf are usually followed by the infinitive 
without to ; as, / saw the sun rise. 

ExvL.— -Here rUe is Infinitive \ but, being governed by tlic 
Active Verb tee, is witliout the to. But after the Passive, the 
to must be used ; as, T^ie tun wat feen to rise with tpiendour. 

S65. OnsL'^ScMDe of these Verbs, especially ihiow and havet 
coroetimea take the to in the Active ; as, / kniw it to he true, 

EXERCISE CXLI. 

03" Supply suitable Infinitives ; underline the Verbs go- 
verning them :— > Note, Not all the Infinitives require to, 

I heard him ( ) that it was true. He can see the 

enemy ( ). The nightingale might be heard ( ) 

very sweetly. Bid her ( ) that book. I dare bim 

( ) that again. She would have made bim ( ) it, bad 

he been present. I have observed him ( ) very dis. 

erectly. I dare not ( ) that. The soldiers were bid by 

Cromwell ( ) away the Speaker's mace. The pain was 

felt ( ) acute. No nation has been found ( ) 

ancient Greece in the Fine Arts. Let me ( )• I know 

bim ( } great talents. I have known him ( ) great 

self-control. Queen Elisabeth was known ( ) great 

vigour of mind. The comets have been observed ( ) in 

very elliptical orbits. Tou will perceive the moon ( ) a 

difierent place among the stars every successive night. 

866. Rule 14. B. — The Infinitive is some- 
times used Absolutely; as, To tell you the truths 
I have no high opinion of him. 

ExKm — Here to teil is the Infinitive Absolute, not being 
governed by any other word. 

EXEBCISB CXLII. 
^^gr Underline the Infinitives Absolute t— 
To continue, I will now shew the consequence of my argu- 
ment. To be candid with you, I think you are wrong. To 
begin, I must inform you that I left town yesterday. And 
now, to conclude, let as se« why you ougbt to obcgr bim* 

o8 
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867. Caution. — ^Never use/or before the Infi- 
nitive. Say He came to tell me^notfor to tell me. 

S68. Obs. — Here to tell may be called the Infinitive of 
fntrpoae, which is used Absolutely. It is equivalent to that he 
mi^ tell. The use of for in this construction was once allowa- 
ble. Our old writers and the authoriied translation of the 
Bible abound in instances of it. But th^ usage b now quite 
obsolete. 

369. Rule 14. C— The Infinitive Indefi- 
KITE expresses what is Pbesent or Futuee to 
the time of its governing verb : the Infinitive 
Complete, what is Peior to it ; as, He com- 
pels me to praise him. 

ExFL. — Here the act of praising is present or future, as 
regards the compulsion, and therefore the Infinitive iNDxri- 
HITS is used. But He supposed me to have praised htiUm Here 
the praising is prior to the supposing, and requires, therefore, 
the Infinitive Complete. 

EXERCISE CXLIII. 

$^' Supply proper Infinitives: — 

I believe him ( ) a good man; I ordeied him ( ) 

me a coach. I supposed him ( ) by the early coach. 

I wished him ( ) by the early coach. He appeared 

( ) a sensible letter. He ought ( ) at once. 

He ought ( ) yesterday. I desired him ( ) 

a journal as soon as he shiul return. 

370. Ob8.— Some writers use the Infinitive Complete to ex- 
press a negative sense ; as, / intended to have done it, I in- 
tended to do it J would simply state myintenlum to do it, without 
giving any hint as to whether I did actually do it or not ; but 
I intended to have done it implies that I did not do it. Tlius 
it is not incorrect to say He meant to have come yesterday, pro- 
vided that he did not come. The words should, would, ought, 
&c., always have thiia construction. It may be stated thus : the 
Infinitive Complete expresses a supposition, or case, or inten- 
tion, opposed to the actual fact. (Compare 360.) 
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BULE 15. 

87L Verbs tha;t depend on one another must 
be put in corresponding tenses ; as, After I had 
left, he went away. 

EzvK. — Here the first action, that of leaving, was finished 
before the other, that of going, was begun. We therefore nse 
the Fast Complete Tense had l^. So 

1 SAT thai I WILL go, if/ BB ahU^ or, if I cak. 

/ sAXfi thai I WOULD gOy xf I\rKVE, able, or, if I could. 

J SAID thai I would hatb gon^, y I had been abiey or, if I 

could hats done so, 

372. Obs. 1.— All the Auxiliaries of the Potential may ex. 
press a present and future time ; as, He thouid go to-morrow, 

S73. Oas. 2.— -In order to represent a Past or Future action 
more Yividly, the Present tense is frequently used in the sense 
of a Past or of a Future ; as (Past), Bonaparte crosses the Alps, 
and marches against the Auslrians. This use of the Present 
abounds in historical and narrative composition, and is called 
the Historical Present. So (Futubk), He goes to-morrow, 

EXERCISE CXLIV. 
It^" (*) Supply the appropriate Auxiliaries and Tenses, 
using any suitable principal Verbs :-i» 

He told me be ( ) come, if he ( )• He tells me he 
( ) come, if he ( )• The army f ) before the enemy came 
up. If he might come, he ( ) behave better. When he 
should have arrived, he ( ^ not left. I know he would come, 
if he ( ) time. I know he will come, when he ( ) time. 
Were my means greater, I ( ) give more. Had my means 
been greater, I ( ) given more. (360.) 

i^) Turn the following sentences into the equivalent Past 
or Future respectively : — 

He starts for York next week. They leave town for Brighton 
in about three days. The holidays begin in three weeks. 
Pompey is defeated and flees into Egypt. After the expulsion 
of the Tarquins two consuls are created. They arrive to-nigh^ 
While I was playing, she comes in and tells me all about it. 
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RULE 16. 

. 874. Verbs which have the same Nominatives 
and Tenses must have the same form ; as, He 
liveth and reigneth; or. He lives and reigns, 

ExpL.'-^It tnuBt not be he Uoeth and rng;nMy or, he Uoet and 
reigneth ; for as the Verbs belong to one sentence, and have the 
game Nominative, he^ and the same Tense, the Present, the 
same form, either that in th or that in «, must be used with both. 

EXERCISIS CXLV, 
%^ flupply any appropriate Verbs :•— 

8be( )and( ) daily. God ( ) and 

) prayer (me form in, th). He ( ) redeemed us 

rom slavery, and ( ) made us happy. Whom ( ) 

be left, and why ( ) he gone? 



i 
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876« Mere futurity is expressed by shall in 
the first person, and oy will in the second and 
third ; the determination of the speaker by will 
in the first and shall in the second and third ; as» 
/ WILL go to-morrow, I shall go to-morrow, 

KztIm — The last sentence simply expresses a future event ; 
the first expresses my determination. 

EXERCISE CXLVI. 

^^ Underline the sentences implying the determination of 
the speaker :— 

I shall have left. You will come soon. You shall come 
soon. The boy will learn. The bov shall learn. Do not tell 
me be will go ; he shall go. Will the boy have learnt his 
Iwson by then? He shall have learnt it. The corn will have 
been cut down by the end of the month. By then we shall 
have received the parcel. We shall not have gpne before you 
return. We will not go before you return. You shall go. 
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RULE 16. 

876. The Participle is often used Absolutely; 
a^j Calculating roughly, it vnll cost five pounds. 

£zrL.— Here ealctda^nf^f not agreeing with, or depending 
on, any other word, is said to be used Absolutely. So many 
words commonly called Prepositions, such as touching, respeU^ 
mg, according tOf &e., are in reality Participles Absolute ; as, 
Omcgrning that budnemf I mtal be aUent^ 

EXERCISE CXLYII. 
S^" Underline the Participles when used Absolutely :-* 

Telling you truly, I am not receiTing more. Speaking care. 
lessly, he is somewhere in Shropshire. Betraying no oooi- 
dence, I may inform you of this. Setting aside this, he has 
not acted as be should. Orantirig what you say, my argument 
still holds. While running, he slipped and fell. 

8T7. Caution. — Never use the Past Tense 
for the Past Participle, or the Past Participle for 
the Past Tense. The Participle is usea after 
be and have ; as, The river is frozen over. 

ExK- — Here Jronenf the Past Participle, is used after ir, • 
part of the Verb to be, PVoar, the Past Tense, woald be incor- 
rect. So, He ran fast ; the Past Participle run would be improper. 

EXERCISE CXLVIII. 
flST Supply the proper forms from appropriate Verba;-*- 

The cup would have been ( ) by the fall. He let the 

glass fall and ( ) it. I ( ) across the river. I could 

have ( ) across the river sooner than you. The snake 

was ( ) to approach. I ( ) the snake approach. 

Bonaparte ( ) hi& march before the aUies. The march 

was ( ) before April. She can ( ) the song very 

sweetly. The song has been ( ) sweetly. He ( ) 

the bell very violently. The bell was ( ) violently. 

The murderer was ( } at the Old Bailey. The bacon 

was ( ) up in tlie kitchen. I have ( ) a letter to my 
friends. I ( ) a letter to my friends. She ( ) in bad 
too late. She hai ( ) in bed nine hours. 
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PREPOSITIONS. 
Prepositions govern the Objective Case. (267.) 

RULE 19* 
878. The Objective alone is often used in a 
sense equivalent to the Objective with tlie Pre- 
position to or for ; aSy Send him a turkey. 

ExpL. — This is equivalent to, Send a turketf to Am. — Tiiis 
usage is found especially after Verbs which imply ftvmg, pay-* 
ing, telling, 

EXERCISE CXLIX. 

(2^ Change the following simple ObjecdTcs into Ob- 
fectiTes with the Preposition, as above explained :— 

He purchased me a horse. I will give her a book. You 
must enclose him a remittance. He will forward thee thy 
parcel. I bought them their estate. I threw him an apple. 
He has procured me a situation. We have been writing them 
a letter. I promised I would write him a letter every week, if 
I could, I shall have finished my letter by the time you have 
brought me the message. They should have told him the truth. 

S79. Obs. — These expressions, in fact, contain the remains 
of the old Dative Case ; but as we have no other Datives, and 
as the words have the same form as in the Objective, they are 
spoken of as Objectives. 

380. Rule 19. A. — Certain words must be 
followed by particular Prepositions ; as, I confide 
in your promise. 

ExrL. — Here the Verb confide is followed by in: no o^^r 
Preposition, as to, on, or through, would be proper. 

S81. Obs. — Generally, Derivatives are followed by the ssme 
Preposition as their Roots ; as r^y vpon, or, reliance upon. But 
there are some exceptions: we say, for instance, independent off 
not on i derogatory to, uotjrom ; and so of some others. 

382. Caution. — Never say, different ^o.— It 
must be, similar to ; different from. 
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IBS 



Abhorrence of 

Abound in 

Abridge of 

Accede to 

Accord{neuier) wilh, {active) to 

Accuse of, by 

Acquiesce in 

Adapt to 

Adequate to 

Admonish, Remind, Warn, of 

Affinity to, between 

Agreeable to 

Alienate from 

Ambitious of 

Antipathy to, against 

Attend (listen) to, (1001^) upon 

Averse from, to 

Avert from 

Bestow upon, on 

Boast of 

Blush at 

Call upon, on 

Clear of, from 

Compatible with [verse) t with 

Confer.(Ae«lour)on,upon (con- 

Confide in 

Conformable, Congenial, to 

Consonant to, with 

Convince of 

Correspond with, to 

Deficient in 

Depend upon, on 

Derogate from 

Derogatory to 

Devolve on, upon 

DifFfr wiihj from 

Different from, Similar to 

Diminiition of 

Discouragement to 

Dissent from, Assent to 

Distinguished from 

Enamoured of 

Endeared to 



Endowed, Endued* with 
Enjoin upon 
Exception to 
Exclusive of 
Fall under, from, upon 
Fawn upon, on 
Foreign, Opposite, to 
Frown at, on 
Greedy after, of 
Ignorant of 
Inculcate on, upon 
Independent of 
Initiate into, in 
Inseparable from 
Intent upon, on 
Inured to 
Militate against 
Mistrustful of 
Overwhelmed with, by 
Prejudice against 
Prejudicial to 
Proud, Glad, of 
Pursuance of 
Pursuant to 
Recreant from 
Reflect upon, on 
Rejoice, Grieve at 
Relevant, Indifferent, to 
Rely upon, on 
Replete with 
Repine at 
Significant of 
Smile at, upon, on 
Sympathiie with 
Taste of, for 
Thirst for, afler 
Triumph over 
True to 
Trust in, to 
Versed in 

Wait upon, on, at, for 
Want, Deficiency, of 
Worthy, Guilty, of 
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S8S. Obs.— Some words, which are sometimes FlrepoBitioa% 
■re at other times Conjunctions or Adverbs; as, /or, ttU, tmce^&c 

EXERCISE CL. 

(2^ r*) Supply suitable Prepositions t underline the Pre- 
position, verbs ; doubly underline them when Passive:— 

He ought to be well yersed ( ) Latin. That is a different 
account ( ) what you gave. I would act conformably ( ) 
my mother's wishes. He is accused ( ) robbeiy ( ) 
the person wlw was robbed. She has a taste ( ) poetry. 
The regiment leaves to»morrow, pursuant ( ) orders. 

Reflect ( ) the future. I left him overwhelmed ( ) 
joy. Wait ( ) him soon. I shall be rejoiced ( ) your 
good fortune, lliat is derogatory ( ^ his dignity. I will 
attend ( ) your advice. The maid attends ( ) her 
mistress. I will correspond ( ) you. The estate was con- 
ferred ( ) him. Let us not repine ( ) misfortune. I 
ought to confer ( ) you respecting that. I hope the eril 
will be averted ( ) you. He is ambitious ( ) reputa« 



tion. I called ( ) my mother yesterday. The enemy may 
fall ( ) them, and cut them off. This has not fallen ( ^ 
my notice. The man who falls ( ) virtue, falls ( ) 



happiness. Success is incompatible ( } indolence. You 
are deficient ( ) courage, though you boast ( . ) your 

exploits. I am dependent ( ) my own exertions. No man 
is independent ( ) others. I was frowned ( ) because 
I diff*ered ( ) him. He knows that the measure will mili- 
tate ( ) his interest. He who trusts ( ) his Creator, is 
true ( ) himself. She smiled ( ) her brother for bis 
simplicity. Fortune smiles ( ) the industrious. 

(^) Underline the words ro&, &c., when Prepositions; doubly 
underline them when Conjunctions or Adverbs : — 

Send for him. Wait dU the eTcning ; for I am busy now. 
Till he came, I was in great anxiety. After he arrived, he 
explained the cause of his delay, I expect him soon after dusk. 
Since his departure, I have heard nothing of him. Since you 
have acted in this way, what am I to do ? Ere daybreak the 
siege began. Get everything ready ere I come. He came 
before the sun rose. Since then, until now, the house haa been 
building. He came before sunrise. 
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384. Rule 19. B. — ^With Veebs of mo- 
tion, to or for is used before places generally; 
as. He goes to London to-morrow ; 1 shall sail 
FOB Rotterdam next week. 

886. Rule 19, C— With Verbs of Rest, in 
is generally used before countries, counties, dis- 
tricts, and capitals ; at before small towns or 
villages ; as, ±Ie is in America ; I saw her at 
Penshurst. 

EXERCISE CLI. 
(9* O Supply tb9 appropriate FrepoaitionB i-^ 

He will travel ( ) London bj coach. He is now ( ) 
Newark. My friend retidea ( ) Spain. I hope to Tiait 

him ( ) Seville next summer. The summer ( ) Eng- 
land is not so hot as ( ) France. He resides ( ) 
Walworth, They must sail to-morrow ( } Lisbon. I 

shall visit him ( ) Leghorn. They would have arrived 

( } Kingston, but for contrary winds. The book was 
printed ( ^ ) Paris. The giraffe is found ( ) central and 
south Africa. 

(^) State why the Prepositions in Italic are used t^* 

What part of the country is he living in? John Selden, tha 
great lawyer, was bom ai Uie village of Salvington, in Sussex. 
I was very much pleased with the neighbourhood he lives m. 
Was your friend bom m India ? Yes ; he was born ai Cal- 
cutta, He has a large estate in Yorkshire. He lives at York. 

S86. Obs. 1.— The sense of an Adverb is often expressed by 
an Adjective, or Noun, preceded by a Preposition ; as, in 
generalf that is, generally f so, at least / without doubt, beyond a 
^ettion (=z undoubtedly, unquettionablyy These are termed 
Adverbial phrases. 

^87. Obs. 2. — Between is used only in reference to two 
objects ; among, in reference to more than two ; as, He went 
between the two trees ; He went among the trees of the wood»'^ 
Between is from by twain. (S. 152) : among (S.lOff). 
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CONJUNCTIONS. 

S88. Certain Conjunctions are followed by 
certain other Conjunctions, as their Correlatives ; 
as. Either he or I will come. 

ExpL. — Here either is followed by its Correlative, or. 

Either. « . . or. He will either come or ttay away* 
Whstbsr. . OR. I cannot tell whether he or I will come, 
NuTHXR • • MOR. I taw neither the boy nor the girl, 
Tbough • • t it. Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him, 

A9 AS. Heisasgoodas^.{Compu\&on of equality.) 

As..,* ••••■o. jii he is, so vnll you be, (Comparison of si- 
milarity. ) 
80 AS. Se is not SO rich as I, (Comparison of quan- 
tity.) 

•• •••.. He was so kind as to inform me, (Con« 

sequence before Infinitive.) 

80 • • .THAT. Jlemnderwas so powerA Consequence with 

Jul, that he overturned > all Moods, ex. 
a vast empire, J cept Infinitive. 

Both and. Both you and he were here, 

389. Obs. 1. — Other Negatives besides n^'f/i^ are sometimes 
followed by nor; as, He is not industrious, nor is he amiable, 

S90. Oas. 2. — Yet is often omitted after though; as. Though 
he was powerful, he was not hapjyy, 

391. Caution. — Never use as for that in the 
phrase Not that I know, — As would be very 
wrong. 

EXEKCISE CLII. 

^^r Supply the appropriate Conjunctions:-— 

Either you ( ) I must leave. Neither you ( ) I can 
go. The Thames is not so large ( ) the Rhine. Our first 
rate men-of-war are so large ( ^ they hold a thousand men. 
He is as bold ( ) a Hon. As his conduct is, ( ) will 
his desert be. The Athenians were so vain ( ) to call them- 
selves earth-born. Do not go ( ) send. He never tires 
( ) stops to rest. 
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89S. Rule ^ A.— The Conjunction that is 
often omitted ; as, He knows (that) / must go. 

393. Obs.— We may omit the that after Verbs of telling, 
hearing, knowing, and the like ; where the that clause stands as 
an Objective to the Verb. (255.) But when tiuU means in order 
that, it cannot be omitted. We may say, He knows he mighi 
do iti but we must say. He came that he migJU do it, 

EXEiaCISE CLIII. 
(^" (*) Insert the Conjunction that where omitted :— > 

He says you could have done it, if you bad tried. He pro- 
raises me he will come to-morrow. He might have known it 
would be so. I told you it would rain. It was supposed 
there would be a war. We hope you will exert yourself. 

(^) Omit the Conjunction that where you can :— 

He -says that he will come soon. I find that he is gone, 
I write now, that you may hear in time. He tells me that 

5ou are going to Paris. I am sure that he will act properly, 
hear that you have seen her. He came that he might see her. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

RULE £1. 

894. (1.) In PHKASEs, the Interjection is 
followed by the Objective of the first Personal 
Pronoun, and the Nominative of the second; as. 
Ah me ! Ah ! thou unlucky one I 

(£.) In SENTENCES, the juiteijection does not 
affect the construction ; as, Oh ! I am unhappy. 

395. Obsl— OA is often followed by/or, implying a wish or 
longfng for any thing ; as, Oh .'/or the balmy breath rfipring/ So— 

Oh / /or the crags that are wild and majestic. 

The steep, frowning glories of dark Loch-na Oarr I 

EXEKCISE CLIV. 
t^^^ Supply the appropriate Pronouns: — 

Oh \{lst person sing.) Oh ! ( ) foolish ones. Good 

bye ! ( ^ merry one. Heigh ho 1 ( ) am so tired. 
Welcome! ( ) wanderers! Alas! ( ) am forsaken. 

Oh I ( ) will be merry then. 
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. parsing/ 

396, Palling fa tb« taking of sentences to pieces, redaclng 
them to their seyeral parts (L. S07), or analysing them, and 
accounting for each word. 

397. Ob8.-^A11 the preceding Exereiies may be used as 
PsTMog Eierdses. Teachers will find Exercises xxxi., xxmttt 
zxxiii., xxxnr., lxix.) xoi., cxxx., cxxzn., czxiiv., cxxxt.^ 
cxxxTU., cxL., CXLI., cxLTi., cxLViii,, CL.» especially adapted 
for that purpose, as containing the various forms of the Verb 
in great abundance. The last two or three sentences in most 
of the Exercises baye been made ivitb a special view to the 
purposea of Parsing. 

S98. ORDEK OF PARSING. 

Nouir Part of Speedi. Common or Proper. Gender. Nuasber. 

Case. Goremment, Ac Rule. 
PMMiev]r**Putof Spcedi. Penoo. Gender. Number. C«e. Govern- 

ment, &e. Rule. 
TaitB Part of Speech. Weak or Strong. Mood. Tense Numbei: 

PerMm. Government, tec RulSw 

SPECIMENS OF PARSING. 

S99. A. — The following is the form in which a sentence 
should be parsed : — 

As I waa WAUCfvo this Homxiira in ths oaaAT vAao that 

aaitOKOS TO my F&I end's COUMTRY-HOUSB, I was WONI>BRrVl.l.V 
TLMABK^ TO BBS THB DirrBBBlTT WOBKIKOS O* IK8TIXOT IN A HBV 
rOLZiOWBO BT A B800D OP DUCKS. ThB VOUNO UPON THB SIGHT OP A 
M>ND 1 MMBDIATXI^T RAN INTO IT ) WRII.B THB STBP-MOTHBR, WITH AI.I, 
IMAOINABLB ANXIBTY> HOVXRBD ABOUT THB BORDBRS OF IT, TO CALL 
THBM OUT OP AN BLXMXNT THAT AFPBABBD TO HBR SO DANOBSOUS 
AMD DBSTBUCTlTa. 

Ab. Adv.— I, proa., pen. lat pers., com., sing., nom. to toot imsftln^— 
WAa AuxfL, totoattin^ .— -Walkxno. Participle fnoomTi.— Was walking. 
Verb, weak, neiat.. indie., past incorop., sing., Ist, agreeing with I, by Rule 
I.r~THis. Pron., oiemon. adQ., King., agn^ng with momiatg, by Rule 7. C — 
MoRNiNo. Nona, com., neat., sing., obj«, bjf Rulefl. D. — In. Prep.— Thb. 
Art, def., agreeing with vard by Rule 8. — yard. Noun, com. neut, sing., 
obj., governed by <n, by Rule 2. C— That. Pron. rel., neat., sing., agreeing 
with yard, by Rule 6. ; nom. to btkmf^, by Rule 6. 1.— Bblonos. Verb, 
weak, neut, indie, pres. indef., sing., 3rd, agreeing with that, by Rule 
1.— To. Prep.— My. Pron., pas. adj.— Fbibnd's. Noun com., sing., 
pot., by Rule 3.— Country-housb. Noun, com., neut, sing., ok4>i go- 
verned by to. by Rule 2. C— (I) was. Auzy. to plsiusd.— Wondbrpully. 
Adv. qualifying wtu pleated between vmm» and pletued, by Rule a— Was 
M.BASBD. Verb, weak, pass., indie, past indef., sing., 3rd, agreeing with I, 
Of Rule 1.— To tixv. Verb, strong, act., infliu, pres, indef., gov. by woe 
P*MMd« bgr Rule 14.— Thb. Art., def., agraeSng with working*, by Rule 9, 
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•—DiFrnftBHT. Adj. poa. d^ree.— Worriitos. Verbal nocm, pl.s oY^., fo* 
vemed by f« «0«, by Rule 2.--(Op ikstikct) in. Prep.r*-A. Art., indef., 
agreeiag with hen, by Rule 8.-HHbn) roLJA)WMJ>. Part., past indef«— Bv. 
rnp.-*{A.) BROOD. Noun, collective, neut., obj., gov. by by, by Rule 2. C— 
(Ov Duoxs.)— Thb. Art. def.— Youno. Adj., Absolute. pL (901), nom. to 

ffV*.— (tJpOV THE SIGHT OV A POND) IMMKDTATBLY. AOV. Of time, qua* 

Hiying ran.— Ran. Verb, strong, neut, indie., past indef., pi., 3rd, agreeing 
with ywtng, by Rule 1.— (Into) it. Pron. pers., neuL, sing., 3rd, agreeing 
with pond, by Rule 6 ; ob)., governed by into, by Rule S. C— While. 
Adv. of time. — (Tbb) step-mother. Noun, com., lem., sing., nom. to hO' 

«•(-«{.— fWlTH) A1.L. Ad^. (86). — (iMAOtNABLX ANXIETT, BOTEREO 

ABOVT tBS BORDERS OF IT) TO CALL. Verb, Weak, act., infill, of purpose 
U)681I.--(Thbic) out. Adv. qualifying the verb to ealL—{Or an element) 
TBAt. Pron. reL, neut., sing., 3rd, agreeing with Oement, by Rule 6. ; mxn. 
to appemvd, by Rule 6. 1.-— (To her) sa Adv., qualifying dangerous, placed 
before it, by Rule 9.— Danoebous. Adj., pos. dqi;.— And. Conj.— Ob- 
•TBUCTITB. Adj., posb deg. 

NoTBv— Here some words have not been parsed, because they, or others 
lOie them, have oceuired before. The words not parsed are enclosed In 
bnckets. 

4Q(X B. — The following is the form in which a Parsing 
Exercise should be written:— 

Mt BROTBBR was WITB me ; AFTER BE HAD OASBO ON TBE 8CBNB, 
BS CRIED OOT« OB I BOW WONDERVCL AND BEAUTIFUL ARE TBE WORKS 
ONATURB. 

My Pron. P088.I. C. S. agr. w. &rof Aer. 

BnoTBXR ••••Noun Com. M. S. N. to too*. 

Was •• • Verb Irr. Neut. Ind. Past Indef. S. & agr. v. brother ; R. L 

WiTB Prep. 

Mb Pron. Pers. I. C. S. O. gov.by«;<fA/ R.2. C. 

Aftbr Adv. of Time, conn. w. v. fiad gazed. 

Hb Pron. Pers. III. M. S. Ji, to had gazed f 

Had OASBO • • Verb, Weak, Neut. Ind. Past Comp. S. 3. agr. w. Ae/ R. X* 

Oh Prep. 

Tbb Alt. Def. agr. w. aeeiM/ R. 8. 

8CBNB Ncun Com. N. S. O. gov. by on ; R. 2. G. 

Hb ••* ProA. Pers. III. M. S. N. to crf«d oitf. 

Cbib9 out* • • • Prep. Verb, Weak. Act. Ind. Past Ind^ S. 3» agr. w. het 1l*L 

ObI *.Inteij.: R.S1. 

How Adv. of Degree, conn. w. wonderful and beauti^l/ R. 9. 

WoNDEBFtTL* * Acy. Pos. age.w. works ; R. 7. 

And • • • • Coq)., coupling wonder/id to beauti/UU 

Bbautifvl xAdj. Pos. agr.w. tcrorAr»; R. 7> 

Are-*-' Verb, Inr., Neut. hid. Pres. Indef. PL3.agr.w.uwXr«/R.l. 

Tbb Art. Def. agr. w. Mwrft« / R. 8. 

Works Noun, CeifC N. PL N. to ars^ 

Of Prep. 

NaturB Noun, Conu N. S. O. gov. by qfj R. 2. C. 

Note l.-^The i^reement, government, or arrangement, can be required 
of those pupils only who have gone, or are going, through the Syntax. 

NoTB 2.— Very great stress should be laid on the neatness with whidi 
ttme Parsing Ezerdses are written. 
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CWtOBBUinrB COBCPRSBEVSZVB PSXMB&J 

Lessons in Prose and Verse, intended to furnish Moral and Intellectual In- 
struction, in words of One Syllable only. The Objects selected as the basis 
of Lessons are such as the child may reasonably be expected to describe in its 
own simple language, and on which questions may be put regarding itf«, Hruc- 
turBf shape, parts, cKaHges,food, &c 

]8mo, blue cloth. Is., 



forty Prose Lessons and forty Poetical ones, including a variety of Objkcts, 
such as the Eye, the Ear. the Hand, Com, Flax, Hemp, Cotton, Ran, Paper, 
Silk, Skins, &o. &c : and Dctibs, such as Truth, Love to Parents. Industry, 
Prayer, &o. &o.^ are moluded in this second book. A separate and complete 
oourse of Spelhng is nven under the head Saturday's Lesson. Instead of a 
multitude of words, which only burden the mind, such only are given as repre- 
sent families or classes;— then the names of common things: then terms wLtch 
describe qualities ; then a careful selection of verbs ; and finally, woixls of ir- 
regular formation. J^ this means a child, by committing to memory only 
sixteen short pages, wtU be able to master the orUwgraphy qf any word in 

the lanffuage. 

limo, cloth, ad., 138 pp., 

C&08S3bB-r'S SBqirB3b. 

Sixtr-eix Lessons, original or compiled, in easy readinff, comprisiM a con- 
sideraole range of subjects and a large bod^ of important lacts. The following 
are among the sutnects :— Races of Mankind, Modes of living. Dwellings ot 
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engines. Railroads, Steamboats, Gas, Rivers and Canals, Bridges, Shipping, 
and Commerce. JEmbracing all the principal subjects relating to Home. 
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In Prose and Poetbt, with Analyses, and Simultaneous or Gallerv Les- 
sons. Each day's Lesson includes, first, a text of Holy Scripture, which may 
serve as a motto (br the day ; secondly, a brief Poetical Extract, adapted to 
improve the taste and excite the affections ; and lasUy, an Exercise in General 
Reading. 

The Analyses are prepared on a new plan, including not merely the Roots 
of Words, but everything requisite to the most exact understandinir of the 
Lesson, as weU as to the practical application of it, both to the intellect and 
to the heart. 

ISbno, Mve cloth, 9s. id,, 
CBOSS&BT'S COMPBBBBBTSXVB CJULBB BOOB, 

History, Physios, Natural History, Qeognslhj, and Miscellanies. 

This Volume includes a brief Outline of English History, in 16 Lessons :— ft 
Coarse ot General History, Ancient and Modem, in 49 Lessons :— a complete 
Series of Lessons on the various branches of Natural Philosophy, in 58 Les- 
sons ^-ft Systematic Course of Natural History, in 14 Lessons:— Fourteen 
Miseellaneoas Lessons on Government, Commerce, Painting and Seutpture, 
Music and the Arts, the Feudal System, Chivalry, Cmsades, British Consti- 
tution, Pariiaroent, Common Law, Civil and Statute Law, and Magistraoy ; 
-«nd an extended Series of Geographical, Chronological, and Scientific Notes 
and Questions, with extensive Appendices, Roots, &c. ; forming, as a whole, 
the cheapest and most comprehensive School Book extant. 
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